Vou have no great pretenſions to wit or fprightlineſs of 


graius—1 grant it, 
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foned the embaſly to Charthara ; and to 
e it, NY i i carry 1 our rea- 9 
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nan whom Sir Clifford 


„ben de was 15 return to p 
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11 
family his very ſoul, notwithſtanding his 
occaſional ill treatment, and his conſe. 
quent reſentments, loved. The name of 
bis preſent maſter was Broome: Sir Clif. 
ford had lately called him. to that part of 
the country, by beftowing on . him the 
living of A—; induced to this kindne's by 
recollecting him as Lambert's early friend. 
Broome found his gaod.patron a valuable 
neighbor, and diſpoſed, as far as Mr. 
Laſſiter wonld permit, to be every body's 
friend; but he was obliged in all his tete-i- 
tete converſations with him to be particu- 
2 cautious, leſt he ſhould betray an 
. amportant ſecret he bore in his boſom re- 
Ain g. the deceaſed, Lambert Byram— 
uo leis A ſecret than his having, while re- 
| fident in Yorkſhire, nearly twenty years 
before married him and Joanna Doveridge, | 
Sir Clifford' 8 diſinclination to ſpeak of his 
family, it is true, ſpared Broome much 
trouble 5 but 3 it at the ſame time mortified 
: him, gs | be withed, much to have known 


: ſome particulars reſpecting the fate of 
Lambert 


li ; 4 
* . 


Lamberts 8 firſt wife, and whether there 
n . ue of that r e 


Mr. Broome, md in a 1080 Ariigale' 
through the world, had now and then 
ſeen the wrong fide of human nature, was 
not low in decyphering the character of 
Mr. Laſſiter: he had known ſome ſuch 
men before; and having generally ob- 
ſerved that their own intereſt was their 
ſole object, and that in their contempt of 
reſtriction they generally over- reached 
themſelves, he made himſelf maſter. of this 
gentleman's particular views, and ſuffered 
him to go on unmoleſted, arguing from 
te dogmata of his ſtudies, that if centri- 
fugal motion increaſes as the ſquares of the 
dfantes ' increaſe, Mr. Laſſiter's velocity 
muſt, vice verſa, increaſe i in the ſame pro- 
portion as he drew. near the centre of his 
wiſhes, and that his celerity mult be, 1p 


that of wana his defirudtion. 


He thivefire! healed all his boattings, | 
when at a diſtance from Sir Clifford, of his 
B 2 unbounded 
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unbounded influence over ar "wy a 
man, with filent comment; and fuffere 
him at the book-club, the bowlin g-green, 
ang in the veſtry, to give uninterrupted 


5 Hintz, that a few years, and his own 


induſtry and genius, would render him 
the firſt man in the /pariſh. His tone, 
indeed, had been fomewhat lowered by 


ſome unſortunate ſymptoms of wrong. 


headed: poſitiveneſs the weak old man had 
mewn in his qualified ſeverity towards 
that: profligate wretch, Dennis Geoghegan, 
whom, in is reat affiduity for worthy Hir 


_ Clifford's intereſt, he hid-wiſhed to n- 


move entirely, as he gladly would have 


| done all his other faithful ſervants, from 


2s to him. And, indeed, in this par- 


| icularhehad been fortunate; for having loi 


his Fain, who might have been a good ſpy, 
placed her ſiſter, Mrs. Brown, for- 


„ 


nr Lace. Jemima's ſervant, at the head 


of Sir Cliftard's eo rand arrangements; 
and large would have his profits from 
this coup dermbin, had nbt> the old gentle 


(#3 


wan unfortunately very ſoon ſo far taken a 
diſlike to Mrs. Brown, that though he 
could not, aſter what Mr. Laſſiter had 
ſaid of her, doubt her great merits, he 
ſeldom wiſhed to ſee her; and his ears 
uithappily coinciding in ſentiment with 
his perverſe eyes, he as ſeldom defired to 
hear her. But this prejudice, there was no 
doubt, time would conquer; nothing more 
was neceſſary than to keep buſy informers 
at a diſtance; and as Mr. Laſſiter's convi- 
vial pleaſantry, his good ſong, his dexterity 
in carving, his deep information in politics, 
| and his univenſal talents, made him gene- 
rally neceſſary in company, there was little 
danger that any thing he was not aware of 
ſhould reach Sir Clifford. . 
Thus n as Was ik old e : 
by his worſt enemy, and thus controuled 
by fear, as was his modeſt friend, it would 
have been impoſlible for him to have ob- 
tained the leaſt information to be depended 
on e the companion of his ſtu- 
2 ITE dies, 


( 6 15 
dies, Lambert Byram, had it not been for 
the accident that made Dennis his dome. 
tic; and even from him he could learn o- 
thing reſpecting Miſs Doveridge, not only 
whoſe marriage, but whoſe name he dared 
not mention, ſince it was evident that no 
ni wiſe of Mr. Byram's was known of 
He could only learn from Dennis that 
there was a young female, ſuppoſed by 
the family to be a natural daughter of Mr. 
Byram's, who. was kept with the utmofi 
privacy. at the houſe in the north, that ſhe 

bad no other name than Elizabeth, that 
Mr. Byram always ſeemed to love her 
more than either of his children by Lady 
Jemima; but that her fituation was ren- 


| dered more than ever. myſterious by his 


having diſclaimed her as his natural daugh- 


© ay and: that he bad expired in her arms, 
: pink 7 To: this account, which Mr. Broome was 
forced to diſtil at various times from tlie 

5 fog of Dennis's intellecis, his in former 


was always prompt to add the moſt en. 


thahaftic commendation of this namelefs 


Elizabeth . 


. 
Elizabeth; but to his inquiries after her 
fate, ſubſequent to the death of Lambert, 
be could only anſwer with tears, that to 
learn it was the purpoſe of his fatal jour- 
ney to London, where ſhe had been placed 
by Lady Jemima, but that he feared from 
the ill ſuceeſs of his | reſearches, that ſhe 
had beeh à very naughty girl, and yet 
ſomehow he thought folks n e 157 
1 h ſuch eager ona mii 
FR | 

Early inthe wiofth of Seated Sir Clif: 
ſord wWas ſeized with an illneſs that threat- 
ened his life, though not immediately; 
and Mr. Broome was greatly terriſied leſt 
he might quit the world in the ignorance and 
indifference towards his family in which 
Laſſiter had ſo ſcrupulouſſy kept him. 
He therefore one day, when he viſited him 
to inquire aſter his night's reſt, took the 
opportunity of Laſſiter's abſence, and Mrs. 
Browne's petulant diſmiſſion from the 
fick-room,- to expreſs an humble hope 
that Sir Clifford. d. not retard his reco- 
„„ 11114] VOIP 


TTY 


very by that anxiety. of mind which gene. 
rally attends unſettled. wonldly affairs. He 


intreated pardon, but he en. it his 
OP. to mention "OT 


1 F 


5 | af}, H 1005 
18 i an” Nr. Rropree,. and 
am obliged. te you: for the, hint. iT know 
my caſe to he dangerous, gud' I have this 
morning (poken to Laſſiter, Ando given 
him inſtructions about my il. It will 
be a very ſhort buſineſs; I ſhall leave al- 
moſt all Ehave to one diſtant relation, ſor 
fince I have Joſt my ſon, I have no bod) 
to care for: thoſe he has leſt bahind him, 
Mug n to be, e war 
_ S in D Tov 5: 5 WY 
{ FO ths E eil bieder; T1 
- ot Do FM mai Ld Rami 1 be 
daughter ew TW. ; 5 l TOSS} 
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F 001 for 25 8 8 id. 298 HF: 
0 Yes ; ho os Aud ee, 2 
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4 . Nette me, Sieg hve was, 1 am 
told, another young perſon hb claimed 
Mr 1 88 8 tral 


f 


. Yes, 


0 9%) 
in Yes, yes, as a ward; as a ward, the 
did have heard of her=but ſhe 


only a ward—nothing-more than a ward; 


and Laſſiter tells me her friends reelaimed 
ber, and the is is. . Oy in 
India.“ | 


e e know, Er: 7 Bes be 
ſorry to offend! you, of tõ doubt Mr. Laf- 
ſiter's ſuperior information, but 1: am per- 


ſuaded this young perſon was Mr. By= 
nun * ma . Kader een 
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1. No, Sir, no ach dig 1 arent 
you; ; it was once, I know, ſuſpedted, 
but my wn Himiſelf dbnied i it. T am con- 
vinced it Was no ſuch thing tlie Byrams 
hade Kno- no blot in their eſcutchebn, at 
laſt ny Branch of the fami- no narvii• 
children 228 Six, Taffure m— 5 


jo Sir Clifford ; 1 mean no o injury to 
e the 


A 


LY 

| the lionopr of your family; but as it is 
one of the firſt offices of charity to plead 
the cauſe of the fatherleſs, I hold it my 
den 5 ta * 8 


1 * 


« You are a very en man, 
Mr. Broome, and I like you the better for 
it!; I wifh we had more ſuch—I will hear 

Vou. If the young woman, be ſhe who 
ſhe may, be unfortunate, I am diſpoſed to 
do what I can for her; but L tell you, ſhe 
is well married, and no child of my ſon's. 
— would rather be kind to her as a ftrangen, 
than as an 3 IS 1 the * 


TH e OT, 71 


=_— The perſog, aud 0 is no me. 
mate branch, nor do I think any ſuch. ex- 
iſts in your family ; but I bear ſhe was 
drought up. with. great privacy at Mr. By- 
rams at Balla-craig, that he took great 
pains in her education, and was particu- 
_ laly fond of her —that he died in her 


* 8 . - 
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ä TE 11 } 
arms. Forgive me for 'recalling n 
grief, Sir—I was too W 10 | 


( Go on—it cuts me to the 1 9 
think of my poor eee £0 on, Mr. 
Broome, * am obliged to you. 101 


; cc 1 too, N that Mr. By- 
ram denied to your man, Dennis, that 
this was his natural daughter; but I am 
convinced, theſe were words intended only 
a3 a prelnde to his avowing her to be, as 
from my ſoul: I believe her, Bis LEGITI- 
maTE daughter: and by all ris a 
en to he W * 

4 DJ 45 21 

« Iti is ; impoſiible,” wit Sir Clifford, 
in an univerſal terror. It cannot be, 
Mr. Broome ; would to- God it were ſo k 
might then have ene comfort ſhould 
not then now them all to be wicked and 
bn. it cannot DG” 


by 11 can 3 my ſpirit 8573 i it v. 
Can you,” added Broome, in a fuppli- 


* | cating 


61295 5 
diſcretion of your * 8 8 Gm! vou Wen 
me 1 _ it 55 


N n W * wy fer 
don, and I AA S260 


4 Pen, Bir, near e years ago 
. hin when I watz ſettled in Vork. 
ſhire—I. married him to a young woman 
_ whoſe attraction and various excellence 


might huve claimed praiſtz rather than par- 


don for his unſtinAioned love.” 
« And who-_</fbalintd whoth 


pong 


| woman N r AS yy nerves to atoms. 


4 * Ber wo, - adi: Gay is 
Ample; and ought not to agitate you. Her 
nume was 16-1 ee ae . that 

aum knew Hee,” e 


1 js What, Was he of th extinR baron! 
; _ 


5 13 * 
I believe fo.” $f 


te Odlo Why Aid not Lambert tell me 
ne liked” her? it was a good family, an 
honourable family; I could have liad no 
objection. I think too I have ſeen her; 
ſhe was at Bath about the time you men- 
tion, and a very pretty girl. Why did 
not Le 12 wa n 15 Fo 
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8 She had! no money.” 


<q 0 — 1 ella er Aer 
died 6 ee W 
| 17275 „ 


4 Si: were Vent: on his match with 
Lady Joins,” „„ a 
H201 ROSSI w_— it 


« Tree, I . 1 K well:'of 
2 then. And what Toon = of my 
s miſs?” en en 


te » 
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ue | She died, I ſuppoſe, previous to his 
5 ae eee to n —_ 3 

I i; am very 8 for it 11. e 
be changed his mind all on a ſudden aſter 
being very obſtinate—but I little thought, 
Mr. Broome, what 1 was doing, an. Ja- 
e . 1 gd not LAN done 1 " 


Sir Clifford Gio at Mr. 3 re- 
late all the particulars of his ſon's firſt 
marriage. The detail was juſt finiſhed 
when Laſſiter entered, in a fright at 
bearing how long the parſon had been 
cloſetted : he ſcouled at him as he paid his 
ſneaking compliments to his ſick patron; 
and then having ſeen Mr. Broome out, 
took his place by the bedſide, with a re- 
ſolution to 1 a apt ee in fu- 
e Tf lift 14 er nn r 


4 


vere 10 Bc! nad ee bak dro 

Mr. 8 3 eaprefts dm no 5 
| that what he had related ſhould. be kept 
Sir Clifford immediately, and with 


indubi- 


| „ WW} 
jndubitable tokens of ſatisfaction, eom- 
municated the hopes he entertained that 
be might yet find one of is family de- 
ſerving of his regard; and having related 
the circumſtances he had juſt learnt, he | 
vale — 8 OE 


« 


« « Why, Sir," | 3 1 man of 
hw, « I really thought better—l enter- 
ning a better opinion of Mr. Broome's 
underſtanding, than to ſuppoſe. he coul 
have come to you with ſuch a canting 
ſtory as this: I. could have told you as 
wack long 4805 if | had had leſs regartfor 
1 but, in my idea, family reputation. 
is a very ſerious matter; and I would no 

more injure the character of an ancient. 
Os duch as 1 8, Sir an hap 


4 ih are a | very W man, Mr, Lat 
fiter, and have -uniformly ſhewn' yourſelf 
Us friend of my family; but here is no- 

| | thing 


T 
r 
D OOO Tame aig. 


OT 46 J 
: ting wy 3 degrading; for Mr. Broome 


mays he himſelf performed the marriage 
ceremony, and an alliance with the Do- 
veſſages is 'rathbs honourable e than other 
wie r e 
« 8 my . ir Sir, 6 provided & the cha- 
1 Taker ef we "ach herſelf had been unim- 


i -w wr. waer 


4 „ no meals, 855 dear + Sit Cid 
W. it: was” for tht reaſon Þ Wifhed you 
eder to hear of this marriage. Would 
have Been, do you think, the W a 


elch ſuch as J am, to have told you, 
Miche che hae ple of zuſlice, or 
Prefpebr of Benefit to any one, that yout 


ſon, at an age when young men are ex- 
1 cuſable for lovin g indiſcreetly , had married 
woman of light charncter, but whioſe 
ain dere Bean We en in the 


; a 


66 And 


( #7 ) 
« And did Byram do ſo ?” 


„ & &.* 


nefſe of t—Betly Donnie, 25 wr nia 
always to call her, when I was a young 
fellow about the inns of court,. was always 
to be ſeen in the gay lounges of the town. 
There was a ung nobleman, a particular 
friend of mine, ſor whom. I uſed to tranſt 
act a great deal of buſineſs in the money 
line, wanted ſadly to have taken her as a 
chere amze ; but I believe your ſon was Me 
A at leaſt ſozhe We ws: 39 6 
mn 264 hide ln 10 
4 Dig vou Ebern her perſon ? mo 550 i 2 


“O yes, verfectly well; 11 500 was 1 
| well; known nen N vounß bel 


lows . 4 ert 355 


« Her aPPearange, when 1 ſaw; her. at 
Bath, was not at all that of ſuch a female. 
Sure it could not be the ſame! NY! ſhe. 


FA mean;rathen long and embonpaint 
5 e Yes.” 


s 4 Tis 
2 ST MY. 
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. Had ſhe a very fine complexion, with 
light ig and hair ak rs 


"ON: 8 1 e ara of Fl: 

ITY} © N 4 855 
26k Was the wayle? her voice very os 
ie? for L remember that ee P 


effi. 1 $ F 8 50 


— She \ was remarkable for it 
M8 Yet, 250 at, it cannot be: td ſame, 
for this Miſs Doreridge was with a very 
reſpectable woman of my moſt intimate 
une | 
0 True, true; Mrs rs. Mrs.—!I forget 
her name.“ | . 


6. Her u name was  Halnaby.” 
4 Tm" ay, I knew her; a very worthy 


woman indeed. 1 knew ſhe did what ſhe 
| uy could 


£d 


„ 
Lad for Betſy ; : bit ſhe ran away from 
her, Sir Clifford ; Betſy was not to be 
controuled, n was a 18 of ſpirit.” 90 


60 But how could my ſon think of 1 mar- 
rying ſuch a woman 5 


« She had a well- bung 1 Se, is 
well as Mr. Broome, Sir. She found ſhe 
had a chance of being admitted into a 
good family, and a very ancient family, 
on honourable terms; ſo ſhe made plea o 
her ſituation ; ſhe worked on' Mr. Byram's 
feelings; ; the put on demure airs, paſſed 
for a Magdalen Miſs: he married her, 
and muſt have been ruined, had ſhe not 
died 1 alter the birth of hee dau is: 


'# 95 $36 ; Art { 


© She dit then leave a + danghter pr =. 


„„ „„ 
5 She aid; Sir; but to my 12 Ot 


Mr. Byram, as he married her from ſuch 
a ſituation, when he came to know mort 
of the world and of female arts, did not 


4908 5 


8 7 
8 * * * 4 
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chuſe to conſider this child as his: a 
brought her up, out of pure humanity, 
as a ſtranger; and he was particularly 
anxious that ſhe ſhould never be confi. 


dered as diſgracing his family by belonging 


to it. Lady Jemima, in at inffance, ] 
muſt ſay, behaved well; ſhe did all that 
was. to be done for her; ſhe ſent her over 


| - got her. out; and as 1 have told you be. 
fore, the i is yery well marricd at Calcutta, 
1 think it is—1 forget the gentleman's 
name who married her—it is Brockford, 
or Brockhurſt, or ſome ſuch name; I really 
be. : annot charge my memory with it, for! 


8 be. is immenſely rich. But you were fay- 
ing ſomething laſt night about your will, 
Sir Clifford; When would you chuſe 


FR ws * your direGions wt it 1 


> 
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6 5 a: like to 1 firſt what is 
ally become of this girl; for if ſhe was 


Vorn in gek., e 8: one of my fa 
| 75 47 T4 8 . 5 | | : mily, 


to an Eaſt Indian family in London, who 


much on my head ; but I know 


— (fO — — 


( 2x.) 
mily, and Mr. n. N R of 
her,” Ih 


. WW * : 


0 Mr. Broome | Sir, —Mr. Broome can 
know nothing of her. What acquaint- 
ance can Mr. 'Broome have with her? un- 
leſs, indeed, he was acquainted, as he might 
be, 1 grant, with her mother,” N 

« Do not be cnbbndel Laſſiter; 
Broome is a very an man, and I have 
a great n+. ae for him.” | | 

4 J has no jealouſy, Sir, of Mr. OR, | 

Mr. Broome is nothing to me; only mark 
the end of Mr. Broome's kindneſs in 
Wa. to. render Za: nohappy: „ 

« cannot 60 nette that to be FRE v. 

I will, however, look into the affair. Mr. 
Broome ſpeaks very highly of the young 
girl; and N by his account, adores 
her.” 0 


40 Dennis, 5 


* 


Qt 3) 

Dennis, indeed Dennis may have 
more reaſons than one. I wonder what 
that idle fellow 1 to do in un af 


* 2 


* 
$ + 


; 6 He is an AG fellow with all his 
kaults, Laffiter. But, however, if I am 
at all better i in the afternoon, I will write 


to Lady Jemima. 1 hope ſhe is going on 


at Swanſea a little better than heretofore: 
ſhe, will tell 1 me what is become of the 


« Will you ? old 8 mut 


| tered Laſſiter to himſelf, © I will be be 


forchand with you. Well, Sir, I muſt 
take my leave for the preſent. I dare ſay 


an hundred people are waiting for me at 


home. 1 hope I ſhall find you . Sir 
1 e Nhe I ſee you — 
Ig 5 . | | 
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Tux ſmall diſtance, between Sir Clif- 
ford's manfion and Mr, Laſſiter s houſe in 
the town, Was ſufficient for his plotting 
head to contrive the defeat of a plan of 
benevolence ; ; and he would immediately 
have reſolved on a journey in perſon to- 
Swanſea, had he not feared the ſuperior 
efficacy of Mr. Broome 8 arguments in 
his abſence. He juſtly looked on the par- 
ſon as bis worſt enemy; next to him he 
bated. funple, blundering Dennis; and 
well he might hate him; for it is like 
fencing with a leſt-handed adverſary when 
cunning. has to deal with ſterling integrity 
e firokes, are never to be e 


e 


# ul 


' F & +5 
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But the anvil of his bialis ſoon pro- 
duced the means of removing one oſ theſe 
impediments, and perhaps the more for- 
midable; for Dennis's enthuſiaſm in the 
cauſe of Elizabeth could never be reſtrain- 

ed but by his fear that he might, as he had 
found heretofore, by blundering, exact) 
thwart "his "own. deſigns; ; whereas Mr, 
Broome, aiming at nothing but rectitude, 
and believing Mrs. Byram to be dead, had 
- no particular object to ſtimulate or to guide 
him. It was therefore Laſſiter's intention 
to Unitei his forces with thoſe of Lady Je. 
mima, and to remove ' Dennis, by making 
bim His thoffenger. an 5 


51 ke was ſaved tis wolte of ſeeking a 
pI pre ext for aconference with' honeſt Teague, 
55 meeting him in the flreet with ſome ve- 
2 etables he had been fetching from a diſ. 
Tant garden. "He accbſted him with an 
unufual degree of condeſcenſſon, and told 
him he had been juſt making a 1 to Sit 


Clifford, 


” 66 And 


PE A wu 5 amy my — 


1 


( 25 ) 
e And how is my dare maſter, Sir?” 


f very | poorly, indeed, Dennis; it 


| grieves me to ſee him drooping ſo faſt, I 


would not have you tell what I ſay, be- 
cauſe J hear the doctors are of a different 
way. of thinking; but in my opinion, Sir 
Clifford is going down hill very faſt.” 


Wee Dennis ſet down his 1 1 
began to make faces, and to wipe his 
eyes. * OR 9 


L wiſhed, honeſt Dennis, to have 
talked to you a little farther on this buſi- 


neſs, but you are not at leiſure now, and 


I ſhould not chuſe Mr. Broome to know 


any thing about it; for between friends, 


Dennis, I dg nat think Mr. Broome at all 
a well-wither to your dear maſter. Iwiſhed 
oo have had a little talk with you.” 


60 Mr. Broome not a well-wiſher to my 


Hare maſter ! Why, Sir, he fays he loves 


bim!“ 


8 Aye, 


( 26 ) 


« Aye, Dennis, ſo do many, for their 


own intereſt, I ſhould have liked a little 
talk with you, becauſe 'yox are a weg 
* and love you maſter indeed. Pon 


« Why, Sir, as to that hitter; if I can 
do my poor dare maſter any good by your 
ſpaking to me, I would come to you at 
your houſe preſently, as ſoon as I have 
carried theſe things home ; for my maſter 
Broome i is out, and ſo not at home at 8 
ſent.” 


This was now agreed on, and Dennis 
ſoon followed to Laffiter's manufaCtory of 
law and iniquity. A dram of brandy was 
the preface, and Mr. Laſſiter then, with a 
folemn countenance, and a ſonorous tone 
of deep voncern, thus addreſſed the ant 8 


countryman. 


115 
: 


* I told you, my Fe "OY I could 
truſt you, becauſe JOEY were a RE, oy 
5 neſt fellow. 9. 


4 


( a7 ) 
The flattery and the brandy were md 


ple; Dennis bowed, en and OP 
Om it rom ee 


„ © 
{313 JN 


« It is 80 every one I would truſt + dn 
ſuch an occaſion, and as the matter is very 
important to your maſter, Sir Clifford— 
not to me, Dennis—yov underſtand me— 
I ſhall not be a halfpenny richer or on 
for = underſtand me, Dennis. N an 


cc Yes, Sir, a I know your ho- 


nour is a 150 clever e 5 
; x litt 

« © Well then, you muſt Nac me; 

nay, you muſt ſwear to me, nner to reveal 

what I am going to tell 1 e l kr 


”, * 


00 Never—if it 18 5085 my ding maſter's 


g0 This 


N NF. 


« tell you it is; what can I 10 more: ” 


«0 dare, Sir, I 4 fay you are ddt, 
| for 701 are a very clever gentleman. but 
C2 my 


wiſh to ſet your old maſter againſt his fa 


6 0 
miy miſerable thick ſkull is ſo apt to miſ. 
tale, that I often make a bit of a blunder 
when I don't mean it. I will ſwear with 
all my ſoul, becauſe I am fure ſuch a gen- 
tleman would never deceive ſuch an honeſt 
_ fellow as my ſwate ſelf.” 


- Mr; a Ge rm 
"nas: en 11 * 
and he proceeded. un | 


Efbe nnn Mr. Broome's | 


mily, that he may, if he dies (as J think it 
1 probable ie will do ſhortly): leave 
all his great wealth to a diſtant relation, a 
friend of Broome's I make no doubt. Now 
this is . hn 885 . Ty 
' Aifhoneft. e - 


FR Very-diſhoned, 1 84. Sir; it is _ 
moſt as Hall es Being a rogue.” . 


8 The ſame thing exadlly.. Now, | 
want your affiſtance to prevent this.” 


„ 

Dennis looked thoughtful; and then, 
on a corroboration of Laffiter' 8 ſuppofi· 
tions, he related to him the ſar-otherwiſe i in- 
tentioned inquiries Mr. Broome had made 
concerning the . and a 


Miſs ea So ton 14247 Ra 


« « Aye, : 8 1 ter, whe — 
no good 5 depend ic it, that pul 
1 vou; but it is far the ſake of 
this Miſs Elizabeth, whom you 1 ſeem ſo to 


love, that 1 want he ſeryiged,.... 252 


1411 4 
3 : 


« Sir, 1 will go 8 fire and water, 
or both together, to ſerve Ya a e an- 
1 1 


Do you know, Dennis, what is be- 
come of her?“ e 


« No, no, * anſwered, ſhaking his 
head, and ſighing deeply. © If you wo'nt 
tell, Sir, I will tell you a ſecret. I hoped 
a little bit ago, that my maſter, Sir Clif- 

Weg, ford, 


( 30 ) 


ford, was ; going to be ill and die, and then 
he would aſk me about my young lady; ſo 
1 went up to London, you ſee, on pur. 

ſe to look after her; for I had heard 
where my lady, Devil burn her, had ſent 
her; but I got nothing by my fooliſh head 
but a letter, with a partickler account of 
Bs ad that Toft when [ loft my Place, 


* Ay ye, Dennis, 1 was mighty forry for 
Fou a 1 did what I could for you with 
Sir Clifford; but he was in con 4 88 | 
he would not 4: apt ce | 
* 108 PEE, Che Be OTH 4/64 41427 vl 
"HO "You; Pry why, T thought 13 gk 
e me FR 8 


ee i N o, | Deus never; I do not know 
what My. Broome might do; but / did not 
1 aſfure you—it is not my way to ſpeak 
Againſt oye {true aw character 15 
Wer Me? 2; me” 


5 N 55 6 5 7 9 


. "_ — wo; Mr. Broome took e 
i 8 ora | $; | 85 Yes, 


- 


469 


5911 Jes, Dennis) he faw you was 4 good 
ſervants] and an honeſt fellow, ſo he had a 
mind to you himſelf. - ſo what I ſaid went 
for nothing.” 
$34 58: Bip 1445 a | 

Lord love your ſwate face,” cried Den- 
nis, in rapture, throwing his arms round 
Iafiter 's noek, with a violence that ſeemed 
to make the lawyer ſuſpect he had met with 
ſpeedy r 00 ae I did not think 
it had been e | 


12111 4 


„ Well, well, Dennis,“ cried Lafliter 


ſhaking him off, and putting his diſcom- 
poſed hair and linen to rights, all I want 
to know of you, is, whether, to ſerve this 
young lady you en of, you would take a 
journey into Weder by | 

I would rake a a journey e even to Lon- 
don, Sir, again for 1 


Well, then, 1 "A reaſon to believe 
that Lady Jemima is a very different kind 
C4 of 


(16 


of woman from what ſhe was. the has 
been very ill treated, e between 
friends 1 my tell you ſo . 


( She is a devil, Sir. 


cc No, no, Dennis hs beſt of us hw 
our-faults ; but ſhe has been N Ed to 
your young _ __ A Ae 


os © That s more than ever ſhe was while 
I knew her.” © Ee 

ly Aye; but ſhe is very witch; altered; 
and I know fhe is the only perſon that can 
prevent Mr. Broome's deſigns, and give 
me what information is neceſſary to per- 
ſuade Sir Clifford to make this Elizabeth 
that 1 talk of, "al Way.” 


What 1 will Miſs Elizabeth be 
rich * 


+ , F : * # 6 N . E F # ; 
. 4 % . k 6 4 d 2 4 : 
4 7 » 
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m1 

e She ſiall be, Dennis, if you will do 
exactly as I bid vu, * rd it : 
ſober.” „ TH ns 


 « ]-will do y thing,” 3 Dennis 
in ecſtacy ; „I would kill myſelf for the 
ſwate crater, fac Gall be wann ot 
* F | | 5 


He ths; oth talerabls a \ Soard 
his inſtructions, which were to get over to 
Coventry that evening with a letter, which 
Mr. Laſſiter would prepare; and there to 
| take the mail, which would carry him o 
his deſtination : he was then to find Lady 
Jemima, deliver the nn and wait 
her anſwer. 159, ie 

VIEWS 
But what muſt 1 tay 0 to Mr. Broome 
about g e wigs 1 1 Fe al: 7 


1 
l 1:54: 


«Oh, that! 18 thi cafieſt 5 in den 5: 
only tell him ſaucily, that you have heard 


of a better place, and chuſe to be diſmiſſed; 
0 5 he 


( 34 ) 
he will vey ſuppoſe you'drunk, and that, 
I ſuppoſe, honeſt Dennis, is no very great 
miracle. But be ſure you ſay nothing of 


having ſeen ME—Come, take another laß 
aan: . e if 


Dennis went een „ perſecliy ſatisfied, 
either with the arguments, or the liquor; 
and Mr. Broome not returning home by 
the time he was to meet Mr. Laffiter, he 
was too zealous in Miſs Elizabeth's cauſe to 
wait; he therefore did the moſt prudent thing 
che ever did in his life he held his tongue; 
and truſting that his intereſt] with Sir Clit- 
ford was not in the leaſt endangered by his 
ingratitude to ſuch a rogue as he ſuppoſed 
2 preſent maſter, he quitted his ſervice 
"ſont remorſe. 
OR wt 

| Mr Laffiter had, againſt 1 his amin 
framed the following letter to Lady Je- 


* bk — ” a — i 
* . 
2 1 i 2 5 f x, 4 5 ; 
2 k, 4 4 1 5 * © } / 1 
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„ » 4 * 
* * ha 1 2 „ 9 
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I 1 2 3 
in 214 1 


ec 
Mals, jou Wo: 8 


« When I confeſs s that my 3 to 
you, While I had the chonour te be em- 
ployed by Sir Cliffbrd Byrams in Dublin, 
was not only in voluntary, but founded on 
the groſſeſt miſconception, I hope I need 
not adds thati it has gien me the ſincereſt 
concernycand1tbati 1 Thould be happy to 
make anyccompenfiition in mi power. An 
occaſiom nod offers, in which I can, prove 
my! ſincerityf and render you a moſt im- 
portant ſarxiee s and gladly, very gladly, 
do I e * opportunity. 19453 Hig 
68 ag hi-preforne,. Madam; no 
ſtranger to the indegiſixe character of Sir 
Clifford, or fog that weakneſs which ren- 
ders him the prey of every deſigning ſyco- 
phaint:, From a man of this deſcription he 
is dow in the utmoſt danger; and I ſee 
plainly that a very few weeks, nay, a few 
days, may convey the whole of his pro - 
ret into dhe hands of ſtrangers. His 
= C ot p health 


6369 
health is rapidly declining, and his intel 
rue. have bow long cyl 


11 


e t ; is, 1 4 can en the 
wiſh of the perſon ie art I dread, to 
ſet up ſome one to. perſonate the natural 
daughter of Mr. Byram; and for this pur- 


| | 00 5 al etter is to be diſpatehed ito 'you by 


A- morrowes mail; for ibformiation' reſpeR- 
ing ber: Mis letter, it is not to be doubt- 
ed, will bedlictated to Sir Clifford, if not 
written for him; and ſhould it, in ſpite of 
art; reach yeu, the — 
will never arrive. 40 10 5543 ein 


1 — aapench apecial meflen- 
ger to adviſe you, on no account, to give 
any information reſpecting this illegitimate 
daughter, to-whom I am certain, in Sir 
Clifford's preſent mnfatuation, he defigns, 
bowever he may be circumvented, to leave 
every thing. By diſabling him from doing 
Go raſh an act, you probably inſure his dy- 
_ - Ing withouta will, which will ultimately, as 
1 | - 4 33 4 his 


"(5387 )) 


his property ſtands, be much to the advan- 


tage of you, as Mr. Byram's widow, and 
of your * as his co-heireſſes. 


a The meſſenger F traf on this buſineſs 
is fooliſh Dennis Geoghegan ; he knows 
nothing of its import, but ſets out under 
the perſuaſion, that it is for the advantage 
of Mr. Byram s natural daughter, whoſe 
cauſe be, warmly eſpopſcs. Should you be 
fearful of his evidence, he will now be in 
your Pas; and 4 from the place where 


board, gr ings man, I think I conſult 
Mur intereſz in chufing him for the war | 


Was 18. "} 9110 wht Hit} recall? 30. 1;;FoY 


2 ; 21; 661 51 1 ec! S 


3 1 have only to add, Ry in whatever 


plan your Ladyſhip propoſes, L hall be 


happy to aid you, and that you may de- 


how earn on % Hat 


104 EY if ** m_ TY ty 218 : 


3 are Fours = Sy... | 


MSG 1935; a bed od $250. 59 


«W, LASSITER®/ 


\ 


ugs Testi, 2 ks letter reached 
10 due fine, might, perhaps, have ſo far 
bob taken in, as to fu ppöſe Mr. Lafliter 
a walt't to Sir Clifford; had it not been 
for the finefle of 'chufing Dennis for his 
meſſen ger, of whoſe fidelity ſhe had often, 
= her eat inbonvenience, been convinced, 
"TH · that part bf his letter which reſpcted the 
diſpoſal of him, ſhe faw the cloven foot, 
and ſhe reſolved, though ſhe might be af- 
: "Rae by his fervices, not to be N. 
guided by NI. 


2.) et Nor #64 bas. A410 7 bis 1:06 


Impreſſed with the ide df Sir Clifford: 


leaving the whole of his property to Elza- 
beth, ſhe thought his dying inteſtate a 
ET chance; ſhe had greater plans 


ne 7 Le W i 


144 14 18080. 


( 39 ) 
in view, and a far deeper game to Phy, | 


than that Mr. Fan had my for. 


She ſaw it WIR 1 fark more NET to 


ſupport aclaimant to his munificence, with 


whom, through ſuperior influence, | ſhe 
might ſhare the large bequeſt. Had ſſie 
known where to ſeek Elizabeth, her na- 
tural hatred of her would have preventerl 
her electing her again into her rightful ſitu · 
ation; her thoughts immediately flew to- 
wards her own eldeſt daughter, whom flie 
ſuppoſed partaking all the advantages of 


Lord and Lady Armathwaite's miſplaced 


ſondneſs. She believed it not impoſſible 
to withdraw her from them for a time, to 
get Sir Clifford's property privately ſecured 


to her, without the ſmalleſſ recognition 6f 
her ſuppoſed mother; and then to prooare, 


by perſuaſion or threats, from the young 
lady, ſuch a portion for herſelf as would 


again ſet her afloat ety rp 1 
and 8 | | 


1 . 
1 * · 9 
7 2 - 1 * 
— 8ER 4 # & + 1 — - > 89 = #3 » * 7 7 
. - 
” 


she 


n 


(4) 


She faw clearly, if not the morality the 
prudence of the meaſure her correſpondent 
had recommended for the ſecurity of Den. 
nis; and receiving the letter while ſhe was 

zn company with the captain of a coaſting 
veſſel, who was a ſmall candidate for her 
favour, ſhe mentioned to him the trou- 
dle ſhe had frequently, and now more par. 
'ticularly;ſuffered, from an idle, drunken 
-retainer to her late huſband's family. The 
captain, between jeſt and earneft, adviſed 
ber to make the man drunk, and let him 
'1 have him. The recipe was immediately 
come with liquor, was thanking three or 
him to ſhis lodging, he found himſelf firſt 
hurried into 8 nb then; 1 08 on 
. 


J JJ) 8 


Blue as lon 10 Hoittoq fs font bs | be 
Oe paint being: thus removed, o. 
Lady Jemima had only one object ito attend B. 
to, and ſhe bent all the energy of her be 
9112 | mind | 


4 


mind towards it. Her reſolution of recal- 
ling Miſs Byram being formed, ſhe had 
only to do it in a way that might not de- 
feat her expectations from the fondneſs of 
Lord and Lady Armathwaite; for ſhe, 
though the parent of the young lady, knew 
leſs of her temper than the loweſt ſervant 
of her family ; her pride would not have 
allowed her to ſuſpect ĩt; and indeed Lady 
Jemima herſelf might be forgiven, if the 
had not ſagacity enough to ſuppoſe any 
thing ſo bad as the reality. She, there- 
fore; holding dier brother's intellectual en- 
dowments very cheap; for it muſt be con- 
ſeſſed he had not her Ladyſhip's talents; 
and taking it for granted, that the mother of 
Elizabeth muſt be ſome' filly doting wo- 
man, made no doubt of their joint attach- 
ment towards any thing that could boaſt 
itſelf thus connected with them; and 
believing her daughter's intereſt and her 


yp ex” ws TS 


„oon to be the ſame, ſhe coveted for Mis 
d Byram, _ the W n e 

I bun. ct FLE £05 

d To 


Jo remove herſelf nearer to the ſcene of 
auction, that ſhe, might at once watch Sir 
Clifford, her daughter, and Laſſiter, was 
the next ſtep ſhe reſolved on. Waiting 
only the arrival of the morrow's mail, which 
brought her ſuch a letter. as Mr: Laſſiter 
had predicted, ſhe. wrote to her daughter 
Jemima, and diſpatched a perſon ſhe could 
depend on, with orders to make the utmoſt 
haſte, and to take a poſt-chaiſe the laſt 
ſtage. The letter contained only an ear- 
neſt requeſt that Miſs Byram would, on 
buſineſs of the utmoſt importance, 
her at Coventry; and it was that to which 
Lord Armathwaite replied, by ſaying, that 
the young lad y ay then at the point. of 
cs bo it 1 575 


- 14 11 


Her erLady * thes i 1 nd Ws 


1 affairs, without returning any 
anſwer to Sir Clifford's letter, ſet off, un- 
attended, in the ſtage coach, for Coven- 
try; and in the proſpect before her, forgot 
the humiliating circumſtances to which her 
I & | | arts 


( 43 ) 


arts had reduced her; for there was til? 


now, no time of her life when, as Lady 
Jemima Fawley, or Lady Jemima Byram 
ſhe would not have diſdained mingling 


| with the canaille of a Welch ſtage coach. 


In the place of her retirement, where 
ſhe had remained rather hoping than con- 
tented, and where ſhe lay perdue to watch 
the world's revolutions, ſne had conducted 
herſelf, at leaſt'with external credit. In 
the wane as were her perſonal charms, ſhe 
ſtill retained enough of the aut ton to be 
looked up to as ſome one of a ſuperior or · 
der of beings—her title ſounded grand; 
ſhe was an oracle of the great world; and 
having ſoon learnt, that unleſs ſhe abated 
ſomewhat of the exaltation of her rank, ſhe 
had no chance for ſociety, ſhe conde- 


ſcended, rather than be left always to the 
company of her own reflections, to take 


up with that the place afforded. The wo- 
men in her heart ſhe deteſted; but for 


the men, ſhe had acquired ſuch a habit. of 
angling, that ſhe could not deſiſt from it, 


even 


as only a 


Swanſea, ſhe was ſuppoſed only to be 


( 44 ) 
even when they were not worth catching, 
and | conſequently whatever the Swanſea 
belles might think of the lady of quality, 

the beaus all ſwore 70 ben e was a charm. 
ing lay. 


TO excuſe the comparative penury of 
her ſituation, ſhe had affected a relinquiſh. 
ment of the world, and a paſſion for rural 
retirement ever ſince the death of her adored 
Mr. W 88 and always treating Swanſea 

.CINPOTATY abode, which the 
claims the world had on perſons of diftins- 
tian, would not ſuffer her long to enjoy, ſhe 
held herſelf and the minds of all who were 
| admitted to her acquaintance in that tate 
of preparation which prevented on her 
part all neceſſity of punctilio, and on 
their's all ſurpriſe of any of her proceed. 
ings. When ſhe departed therefore from 


gone to fulfil ſome of thoſe claims the 
great world had on the great; and her ac- 
cepting ſo humble a conveyance, paſſed 


% 


6450 


for her Ladyſhip's great humility; and 
every modeſt girl in lower life, whoſe de- 
licacy preferred ſtaying at home to tra- 
velling thus unprotected, had it dinned in 
her ears, how much leſs pride the lady of 
quality had. | 


At a ſhe took a private lodg- 
ing, hired a maid-fervant for a month, 
and adopted the name and ſtyle of Mrs. 
Bingham, to whom, as to a friend, ſhe was 
about to viſit, the ordered her letters to 
be incloſed. Here ſhe immediately re- 
queſted an interview with Mr. Laffiter, 
who having in the courſe of his journey 
admitted another project into his overflow- 
ing imagination, prepared himſelf with 
much ſcrupuloſity of dreſs, and many ftu- 
died ſpeeches, to obey her commands. 
He choſe his deſtination to be a ſecret, even 
to his domeſtics and to his privy 6conn- 
ſellor, Mrs. Browne; and ſo it remained, 
not even Mr. Broome ſuſpecting it. 


Her 


IE 

Her Ladyſhip was yet as in a ſtate of un. 
certainty reſpecting Miſs Byram's acquieſ- 
cence, which yet ſhe could not doubt; 
but it determined her on no conſideration 
to let Laſſiter into her plan; ſhe therefore 
only thanked him for his information, ob. 


ſerved on the rectitude of Divine diſpenſa- 


tions, which always end in the reward of the 
unjuſtly oppreſſed, and very coolly declared 
her intention of producing to Sir Clifford's 
notice the e woman in queſtion, 


66, < Your, Ladyſhip,” | Wylie Laſſiter 
with; a penetrating look, does not mean 
OE! the rb dau e of the late 

N W 


1 


e e e 


. Certainly 1 de, ik MY mou it 
be Hi THOU 2007 : * Ke Ti 8 $7) 


1 * 


, 7 1 7 +5 egg ke 4 8 91 11015 ; 4:5 
And whence is 1 to be eſetched; p" 
| # yz * 54411 n 5 © 


898 Fetched fetched? Mr. Laſſie, | 
do not underſtand ſuch queries. Where 


S 202 = 8 


al 


de 


627 
4s you . 5 mean . fetch her 
from! Mt? , " bb 


2 . * 5 * 
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« Come, come, my Lady,” replied 
Laſſiter, whoſe impudence was never ſtun- 
ned for more than a minute, you and I 


are friends; and the ſooner | we e-ubaatiend 
one FIG the Top 


4 be tie" JAY 


\« Underſtand r. id the lady; I 
am ſure, Sir, I do not underſtand You, 
and 1 hg Row pigs to Mirae me.” 


Fr; 
+31 | ' 


| 1106 Wi, Madam, it is that I may u un- 
derfland you that I aſk for an explanation. 
I aſk again from what e is this Eliza- 
beth to be — e i 59 


* * 
k 


ee w, men the friends he is with” £ 


15 7 © 
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« « Who: ave + thoſe friends? 2 


„ 

c 80 I thought, my Lady. N ow that 
was exactly what I wanted to know. 
ſe now orga een are driving at.” 


— 
FT 
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ce And ww Madam, . 1 waul 
adviſe your Ladyſhip to be a; little careful 
in this ſcheme ; I told you you had better 
make a friend of me at once;? 1-17.11} 
CCCCCCCCCCCCFCCCC gt cg 
e I defire, Sir, you will explain your- 
ſelf, or I ſhall deſire you may be ſhewn 
out of the houſe. i I, thought, Mr. * 
N 0 of doing me ſervice.” 


814. Iv et nie * 


a? Yes, Madam, but you miſt 100 think d 
to trick me. You may as ſoon think of 
deeeiving the devib himſelfras me. I know 

what your plot is; I know you cannot © 
produce this Elizabefh; Goin you have ſent iſ ©: 
her to the Eaſt Indies. You have trani- WW 

| - ferred the care of your own eldeſt daugi-W - 
n 


ter to your brother, doubtleſs with an in- 
tention 


(49) 


fm whence I conjecture 


papers, married to 


16 ian Q! 7th COTA THOT DRILL 


* 
1141 


cc Yes Madam „ married. - 


4 And to whom did you fo ud e 


6 My brother married Ah *3T4 3130 x neff. E 


7 7” $ 
E423 * 


tention of paſſi1 ing her off” for Tiste, 
that the Mis 
Byram Lord Armathwaite is, I ſee by the” 


1 


1 


« To FEY whit; And DT 5 I 


un had to e Sir Clifford's anne of 
al- i.: 2 


* 1 
* * 4 o as; F 
* + x ” : T * 3 + mY * * f * 2 * 


1 


ink dence to pn 9 775 name of Byram Ji P 1 
c of N wk d 
07 i © Yes, my 11805 135 and . all ac- 
mot i count ſhe had a better right, to it an 
ent fome other fe Iks,. for fhe Was. undoubtedly , 
anſ- Mr. - Byram's Javeful ile e. de mi 
l. * f- 429 | rs | 

in- 2 IM Wbat! 


CAT, 
vi TV, * 


ve ce What, e aj. woman dhe i impu. 


* * i 
a *,4 


* 


4 59. )* 


. d. Whak!. and had he the ickedneſß 10 


marry. me when. * 3 wife was liy. 
wg” 7 | " 


% Had your - Ladyſhip x never any inti- 
mation before your marriage, ecke Was 
. married ?” | 


20 I OY 1 that . 1 a mi. 
treſs ; ; but I dig not haxe. thought —” 


« Cone, come, Ma adam,” ſaid Laſ- 


| fiter, familiarly taking her Lagyſhip's 


hand; « do not let us waſte time in ſquab- 
bling; you and I have but one intereſt. Iwill 
deal very plainly with you. My poor dear 
wife, who has been dead theſe three months, 
was fifter to your ſervant, Mrs. Browne, 
who was not always perhaps as careful of 
Jour. ſecret affairs as ſhe ſhould have been. 


Sir Clifford's family, Ya I. placed her there; 
for I can do any ww with the old man. 


When 1 have given you this information, 


I leave 


Mrs. | Browne is naw at the head of 


( +. 


I leave you to judge how far it is prudent 


to introduce, without my acquieſcence, a 
perſon whoſe Pretenſions are contro- 
vertible. 17 


Lady Jemima was overwhelmed by the 
torrent of power ſhe ſaw turned againſt 
her, She repented moſt ſincerely the hav- 


ing taken any ſtep without Laffiter ; and 


laying afide' every appearance of reſerye, . 
ſhe profeſſed herſelf ready tb concur in 
any ſcheme he ſhould propoſe for the ſe- 
curing Sir Clifford's' 8 property from thoſe 


who had the beſt right to it. 


Nothing g. could be 4085 till the fate of 
the embally, to Chartham was decided : 
the parties therefore could only 7 agree in a 
general ſcheme of action, which” bei ug 
ſeltled, Mr. Laffiter refurned to his home 
with a promiſe to de again at Coventry on 
the day "when the meſſenger v was expetted, | 


TS» 2 + 3 


turned to Sir Cart, $ letter. 


+: CHAP. 


95 i 5 : 
; . E 25 "46. "i £ *' # * * wy * * * 2 =—) 
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—_ 
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* 
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Tax We TH of Laſſiter" 8 * o gave 
his adverſary an opportunity no art could 
| fruſtrate, of pleading the cauſe of -Eliza- 
| beth, whoſe pretenſions might have ſuf. 
85 fered by. the unaccountable defection of 
her friend Dennis, had not Mr. Broome 
been always at hand to diſpel her grand- 
father's doubts, and to controvert the 
concluſions he ſeemed diſpoſed | to. draw. 
In fretful impatience, Sir Clifford waited 
Lady Jemima's anſwer, and raved at 
her delay: his head was now ſo full of 
| Elizabeth and. his ſchemes, for her, that 
he. gave little heed, to what Laſſiter had 
ſaid to ruin ber and her mother in his 
eſtimation. Mr. Broome honeſtly preached 
the LY of Prejudging + a 88 perſon 
by 


130 


by the failings of a parent, even cuppoſing 
Mrs. Byram to have been the Bet/y Dove- 
ridge of Mr. Laſſiter's acquaintance, which, 
together with Mr. Dennis's having deſerted 
bis ſervice 0 avoid the fangs of the law, 
were two hardy aſſertions of that gentle- 
man's, which Mr. Broome conſeſſed he 
could n not N to. 8 


| Sir Clifford, Wong 4 too lan inclined 
to think the laſt ſpeaker right, and now ſo 
habituated to the tyranny of his attorney, 
that he ſearcely thought any one elſe could 
protect him, ſtill felt 'very ſtrongly how 
much greater would be the pleaſure of 
| rendering, by Bis will, an opprefſed or- 
phan independent and happy, than that 
ol adding to the miſufed wealth of a very 
diſtant relation; and his antipathy to 
Lady Jemima and her children being, 
however it fluctuated, equal to his former 
doting partiality for her, he was reſolved, 
let her reformation be ever {6 complete, 
8 that a decent proviſion ſhould be the whole 
„ oſ 


. nen, ruſh about the girt's 


n : 
of their inheritance from him. This reſo- 
lution, and his eagerneſs towards Eliza. 
beth, Laſſiter ſoon found it ſo impoſſible 
to get rid of, that he began to think it 
would. be wiſer to adopt Lady Jemima' 
plan than his own, and to ſet up /ome Eli- 
zabeth immediately. 


Never negligent, good man ! where his 
on intereſts were concerned, he was at 
Coventry early on the day appointed, and 
found Lady Jemima in the utmoſt need of 
his advice and conſolation. The meſſenger 
Was aeacden er danghter Was dying. 


| Laffiter began to talk of the unixerſality 
of death, his own reſignation to the loſs 
af his wife, &c. &c. He was en 
; maſt piouſly. | 


«© For Heaven 8 fake,” | ted the 
lady, «* hold your tongue, Mr. Laſfiter; 


* 


zabeth.“ 


C88 
tuation, but ſlie cannot cone—think what 


is now to be done,” 


— ws avid its 


felt ſmall, for he once had loſt a child, and 
je had forrowed for it. The lady's voice 
and philoſophy rallied his fugitive wits, 
bat hie could only repeat,“ ay, what is 
now to * done 9 


„ Hip Cuftord's letter NP be put off 
no longer,” faid her Ladyfhip— it muſt 
be anſwered; I could perhaps in it make 
fech an apology as would procure me 

time enough to ſend over to Dablin for 
Arabella ; the WO anfwer the 7 


as well. 


« "Tis @ good thought; but will the 


not appear too young? 


«« No, ſhe was always a very ſtout girl 
of her age, and uſed to look as * as Eli- 


94 85 « Cap 


. 
ttt Can i ſhe be depended on *r 5 


I think ſhe might, if I had the tutor. 
ing her, and ſhe was han n in 
her own inter. of 3 8 


"This. ons; was ieee con. 
cluded on. Lady Jemima diſdaining the 
aid of Laſſiter s ſ{quare-nibbed pen, wrote 
herſelf to Sir Clifford in fluent and reſpect- 

ful language, lamenting the inevitable 
delay of her reply, profeſſing herſelf ex- 
tremely happy that ſhe could give the beſt 
account of Miſs Elizabeth, for whom ſhe 
had diſpatched a truſty friend, who would 
eſcort her from the only retreat it had been 
in her power to procure for her ; and pro- 
miſed to wait on Sir Clifford in perſon, as 
ſoon as ſhe ſhould arrive, which would 
not perhaps be in leſs than a fortnight. 
This letter, to ſave delay, Laſſiter was to 
carry back with him; and' forward to By- 
ram Hall, as brought by a private con- 
3 from n 


Preſuming 


2 


CS 5 


on 1. pn, of their ſuc- 


* 
r 
„„ 


 Profuming ot | 
_ ns [the Parties next 5 lapned their own 
lea a0 advantages, having previouſſy 
agreed that Mrs. Browne fhould be made 
privy to the buſineſs, and B a ſpe- 
cific ſam for her taciturhity. Lady Je- 


mima had imagined that Laſſiter would be 


contented with large pay for his trouble, 
and ft Rt I, li fie difcein&rti Shen he 
talked firſt of going halves, and then abat- 
ing, of dividing the, property into three 
portions, with one of Which he would be 
content. It Vas her Ladythip's plan to 
compel her daughter to engage herſelf, in 
confideration of her maternal endeavours, 
to make her a large allowance out of her 


income, whenever it ſhould be ker? 8, and 


as the penalty of refuſal would 'be the 
diſcloſure of the Tuinous "ſecret, ſhe did 


not doubt that this would ſupply the want 
of efficacy i in the contract of a minor ; but 
Mr. Laffiter was ſo ſtubborn in his de- 


mands, chat he Was utter] ly improviicable. 


* 


l 


bail | ; | Ds 5 Each 


1 
Fach was ruined if they did not agree; 
2 conſideration that was an admirable bint 
in their friendſhip. The lawyer talked 
cls lady heſitated. 


* 1 have one other nen to to make, 


66 What is it ” aid Lady Jemima, 
eagerly. 


1 . welt did Laſſi ter evince 
his knowledge of the world, when he 
made it to Lady Jemima Byram: it was 
no other than a propoſal of marriage to be 

had and holden between themſelves, by 
which their intereſts. would be cemented, 
al} diſpute about divifion would be ended, 
and their happineſs inſured. 


There was in Lafliter's perſon and man- 
ner that which too often: inclines the lef- 
endued part of mankind to ſuppoſe them- 

{ves conquered when they are only bul- 
| . lied. 


ED 

| Hed. Her Ladyſhip, it is true, was a}/ohutely 
Hocled—ſure Mr. Laſſiter forgot either 
who ze vont, or e had been. Did he not 
know her for the daughter of one Earl, 
and the ſiſter of another? Could he ima- 
gine ſhe would condeſcend to. give her 
hand to a country attorney ? All this was 
invincibly ſtrong argument, but the dif- 
cuſſion, of two he urs duration, annihilated 
it, and a ſceret treaty of alliance between 
the belligerent powers concluded eternal 
peace. The fcruples that remained on her 
Ladyſhip's delicacy being entirely re- 
moved by Mr. Laſſiter's poſitive aſſuranee, 
that, by what means he did not care to 
explain, he ſhould in a few months find 
himſelf in a fituation to brave the beft man 
in the country, and to fiupport as well as 
to purchaſe the diſtinction af a title. 


Lady Jemima's next care was to write 
to her daughter Arabella, at the ſchool in 
Dublin, where ſhe had left her. Laſ⸗ 
| 1 ſouad a meilenger, one of his OWE 

D 6 clerks, 


5 ( 6 ) 

Herksy to go on the errand, ind ſtrong 
was his temptation to give the fellow a 
ſum of money to run away with Miſs Ara - 
bella, and by marrying her to ruin her 
hopes from Sir Clifford; but as there was 
a chance that the old gentleman might i in 
his infatuation forgive even this, or that 
Lady Jemima might have addreſs enough 
to find it out, and betray him; he ſuffered 
things to take their natural courſe for 
once, and Arabella was earneſtly con- 
jured to return immediately to her mo- 
ther, on baſineſs of a e and 
| importance. ö ; 

* The ſchoot- to which Arabella had been 
ſent, Was, as axconomy' dictated, far from 
aà irt rate; and the young lady was very 
ſoon reconciled to her Zerevel, by finding 
there was much leſs compulſion to dili- 
gence, and much more liberty of action 
than had been deſcribed to her, as the lot 
of boarding-fehoot mifſes. There were but 
two circumſtances ſhe felt inclined to 


e GW 1 complain 


7 


) 

complain of: cb obe ws wonnen b to 
the houſe; the other was a limited appe- 
tite: for the firſt of theſe grievances ſhe 
found ſome conſolation in friendfhip; for 
the other there TIS at {preſent ys 
—— bag i ee wc Bodbani 

The friend hip! he bad benen drove 
A + hole a year older than herſelf, but far 
more aged in experience of the world. 
She originated from London; | and not- 
withſtanding the contradiction of an 
Triſh education, ſhe takked largely of her 
ſamily opulence and importance; and her 
parents having an humble Nonnection 
with a great houſe, in the nurſery of 
which ſhe had been permitted to paſs 
part of her infancy, ſhe talked fluently of 
Lord Robert, Lady) Anne, a and Lady 
Frances; and prudently ſuppreſſingꝭ all 
circumſtances of degradation, ſhe charmed 
Miſs Arabella's heart, and pe her think 
herſelf al en _ a eee dil 
| 2 9 164101143290 1 15 ad 01 teu 


This 


1 
This fair ſeducer had a brother, born 
with no better hopes than that of being 
at the next vacancy elected valet where 
his father reigned as butler, and his mo- 
ther triumphed as houſekeeper. Having 


finiſhed his education, he had been ſent 


over to Ireland on a viſit of prudence and 
Forecaſt to his grandfather, a ſmall dealer 
in whiſkey; and freternat aſfection prompt- 
ing him to beftow much notice on his 
ſiſter and her friends, he took ſome pains 
to introduce himfelf amongſt them; which, 
as he poſſeſſed a very good perſon. and 
could admirably adopt the manner, as 
well as cibthes, of his ſuperiors, was no 
dfrcult matter, where a lax government 


was the only impediment. 


Soon learning who Miſs Byram was, 
and how much credit her condefcending 
friendſhip reflected on his ſiſter, he con- 
eluded his fortune made if he could gain 
her attention; and this was no difficulty 
where he had occafional acceſs, and while, 


in 


6630) 
in his abſence, his virtues and pretenſions 
were inceſſantly the theme of converſation. 
In ſhort, Arabella faw in his attachment 
the means of eſcaping from the only in- 
convenicncies ſhe. endured ; and be and 
his fiſter, not ſuppoſing the young lady's 
fituation could be that of indigence, 
cheriſhed their good e as * 


KY voi 


ment; 5 a gags Þat..oon mock: dilant 
was appointed for the happy / purpoſe, 


when Lady Jemmna's meſſenger arrived, 
and the governeſs of the ſchool, not will- 
ingly, prepared to give up ber charge; 
but the - bride elect was refractory her 
dear Charles's ſcheme muft be demoliſhed 
if ſhe departed, and ſhe had no-means of 
forming him. Her governefs, ſuppoſing 
her abſence might be more than tempo- 
rary, and therefore injurious to her inte- 
refts, forbore to urge the matter, when the 


* _ expralling. ber dean of c. 


5 Icretliy t6"the 1 


\( ry 1 
che Kt: 1e Buda ſeafon of the) Fei, 
Pegged her voyage N e ponied 
RU onde. In Ole Mer: tHe rok 
fler apprevieifions} ini dhother (given fe. 

mee gerq ſhie more openty 
* difelolelf Per Pressen in tis laggt 
Vit which the Atfpifätiohfer her pation 
rand the“ converfition%f ter! friend, bal 
furniſhed _ tbr, A0 


*27& WiLt my dèareſt moffier forgive, will 
Ih feet föf Her unhappy daughter, who, 
Afäckled in che? filver! hte tore, feels 
Al its arrows drinking al Her bleeding 
heart?“ Ahe madam?” you Os 1 
- what it is to love zabut never,” never can 
you have drank the ſoſt waters of enthu- 
"Haſtie paſſion to the degree of inebristing 
into xfention that has wownded your too- 
greatly blefſecd daughter. The attractions 
of my mind and perſon have animated 
ſome time ſince, with" the pureſt flame, 
he" ſentiments of | 4 young (gentleman, 


Whofe angelie nter zs my very elf,” He, 
Ai 5 | though 


(065), 


though gracing a ſphere of life in an OE 
far ſuperior to my lowly lot, condeſoends 
with ſweet. affability to declare his felicity 
on tbis bleſſed earth to be centered only 
in your daughter; but the dread of of- 
ſending his relations, who. are bent on 
marrying him to a young lady of diſtin- 
guiſhed beauty and great fortune, obliges 
him to confine, his paſſion to the chaſte 
abode of his divine thoughts: we there- 
fore, my deareſt mother, breathe our mu- 
tual vows in ſecret, till that happylday 
arrives and ſure arrive it will at laſt! 
though my longing eyes look yet for it in 
vain, when Hymen, in his purple robe, 
ſpotted with yellow, and with faffron 
torch, ſhall join our ſympathetic hearts 
by uniting our hands. This day, this 
fatal day, when the gordian knot of love 
8 ſhall faſten me to wedlock and happineſs 
d ſublime, will be paſt, my.adored mother, 
, before this kiſſes your hands; and | ſhall 
, have the felicity of preſenting to you, in 
„ WH filken bonds, the glorious victim love has 
h 125 . 
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eonſcorated to mutual felicity. Tnftantly 
as we are one, we fhall fly to your feet 
and implore a bleſſing on our holy vows, 
If you remember what it is to love, you 
will, I am ſure, forgive this delay, and 
ſtill allow me to ſubſcribe myſelf, till death, 
—O! *tis the laſt time, perhaps, I ſhall 
| ſign my virgin name as 
Tour moſt dutiful and affectionate 
A. ——— 


dagen genden had, within no H cher alle- 
'viation of ther ſolitude than Mr. Laſſitert 
-wooing vifits, waited impatiently the re- 
turn of this fecond embaſſy; and great 
was her mortification to receive, inſtead 
of Miſs Arabella, ſuch a meſs of nonſenſe 
as her metaphorical rhapſody, She mut- 
tered to herſelf fhackles—arrows—waters 
—orbit—vows—Hymen--purple ſpotted with 
yellow —affron torch — wedlock — glorious 
vichm; and then fully convinced that, 
however Arabella's heart was fitted for 
antrigue, her head was not to be relied 
15 l on, 


Ed) 
on, ſhe toſt the letter with contempt into 
the fire, and felt at ſea again. 


Laſſiter's clerk had been ſo expeditious, 
that only ten days of the fortnight were 
expired, and Lady Jemima began, before 
ſhe could ſummon her privy counſellor, 
to deliberate on her next manceuvre. Her 
ill ſucceſs, though it diſtreſſed, did not 
diſcourage her; her ſpirit roſe under op- 
preſſion, and her only difficulty was to 
find ſome uſurper to ſet up. She could 
contemplate with philoſophie temper the 
cireumſtances of her two daughters; one 
was, the concluded, dead ; the ether, per- 
haps, Was xuined; for the expexienced 
matron -had Jittle faith in Hymen's purple 
and yellow; but the greateſt of all miſery 
was, that ſhe had not the means of im- 
poſing on Sir Clifford; and without that, 
wig; n i as . to cheat 


in the  difraion of ber a hg PRA 
Elizabeth cccurred to her remembrance ; | 
and 


6680 


and with all the ſincerity of Aefeated pro- 
Jeet, ſhe repented her having exiled her. 
Her deprivation of all other hope made 
her almoſt confident, that from Elizabeth 
native generoſity ſhe might have expected 
Ereater advantage than from the deception 
of here] daughter She ſa w in an in- 
ſtänt, that the plain path would have been 
the ſhorteſt and the ſaſeſt; and for the 
firſt time in here liſs her reaſon refledted 
oher to herſelf in theviniage of a fool. 
Hluop 806, qu n ot Tutu, Sao . 
% Ws it t66 late yet (S repair her error 
was the queſtioen next 'prompted by the 
- exigency' of her diſtrefs. No; ſhe thought 
done ieffprt might ſaveiher//could ſhe but 
find a third meſſtger: It was poſſible 
abeth to the Indies; the young woman's 
particular averſion to the ſeheme might 
have defeated it: there was juſt a proba- 
bility that ſhe might be in England: a 
query to Mrs. Haccombe would at leaſt 
MN n en bin this the reſolved; but 


1. - + q T4 2 4 * 422 ** ; no 
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nt 


for 


a 


(; 59. ); 
no other mode ** conveyance than the 


poſt preſenting itſelf, ſhe was forced: to 
make uſe of, that, and wait a return. 5 


Laſſiter, 1 5 Br meds 8 re. 
port, flew inſtantly to Coventry: his co- 
autor was. compelled, to tell him of the 
new plan ſhe had adopted: he condemned 
it as deſperate, though he was convinced. 
chere might be a chance not thought on 
before, becauſe not fully revealed to him, 
of finding Miſs Elizabeth, whoſe coming, 
he inſtantly perceived would be ruin to 
hin, He ſaw that Lady Jemima and Eli- 
zabeth would Join forces; and even 
mould be, by inveſtigating his ſuſpicions .. 
relpeRing, the newlyrmarried Lady 0 « 
mathwaite, place all parties accidentally 
in their rightful ſituations, ſtill there would 
no other advantage redound to himſelf 


enn 


than that of throwing « out Lady Jemima: 3 


12H10. 
for of the pleafure of doing juſtice, . 


cannot be. W = Mr. Laffiter could 
have any! idea. | 


* TY I Ev & 3 as 1 


— * 
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He paced the apartment in great com. 
motion, more than half inclined to vent 
his anger” againft Lady Jemima for her 
precipitancy ; but prudence reſtrained his 
temper, and he ſaw it would be wiſer to 
ſecure her (fidelity by . pacific meaſures: 
he, therefore, with implied threats, but 
gentle language, urged her Ladyſhip s im- 
mxdiately fulfilling the matrimonial pro- 
miſe ſhe” had given him; and ſhe, ham- 
pered on all fides; and uncertain of all 
things, but her danger, found i it moſt for 
her advantage to acquieſce. 5 i 


Tt was of the utmoſt importance that ſi 
the wedding, whenever it "took place, e 
ould be ſecret ; and the great Mr. Laſſ. Ml - 
ter could” not flatter himſelf, that any act t 
of his done in the county of his reſi- b 
dence, or in thoſe adjoining to it, co could Wl i! 
be unnoticed. A; journey to London was n 
the beſt expedient. It was inftanfly put 
in practice; and in three days the partics 


q 

cc 

returned to their reſpective abodes, ſeparated BY 
by Wl C 
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by their unfathomable prudence, but for 
eyer conjoined by the bonds of matrimony. 


On her return, the ſtill- anxious bride 
fund a letter from Mrs. Haccombe, 


" WH briefly informing her, that after a {cries 
| of the moſt abandoned conduct, Miſs La- 
| 


morne had run away from the ſhip that 
ſhould have carried her out, and had ſince 
that time been harboured by the Counteſs I 
of Cottiſbrooke. | 


Lady Jemima, though never admitted 
into the circles of Lady Cottiſbrooke, 
knew enough of her character to be per- 
ſuaded that, unleſs groſsly deceived,” ſhe” 
could not harbour perſons of abandoned 
mduf}; nor could ſhe, though inclined 
to depreciate, ſo far delude herſelf as to 
- believe Elizabeth's conduct could deſerve 
che odious epithet of abandofed. Her 
s worality, however, was entirely out of the 
t Wl queftion-in the preſent cafe ; and the ac- 

s Wl cordingly; bat again without conſulting” 
| Wl {aſfiter,: wrote to i Lamorne, at the 
V 


Counteſs. gf Cottiſbrooks's, Landon. 


CHAT. 
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HAP. V. 


E Lindack of the Blyford 1 
and the cordial regret Lady Cottiſbrooke 
had expreſſed at parting, afforded Pere- 
grina every hope and conſolation, that 
could aid her reaſon in reconciling her to 
the - exile her prudence had ſuggeſted; 
and in a few days, having received a very 


kind and ſatisfactory letter from the Coun- 
teſs, ſhe ceaſed. to feel anxious for Ha- 
milton's conſtancy. Conſidering the ge- 


*nerous offer made her by the incompara- 
ble Ami Bonange, as an appeal to her 


ſincerity, ſhe aimed at the inveſtigation 


of her own, h 
feeling that 


2 and: its propenſities ; ; and 


bo 


e could really reſt contented 
and be comparatively happy, provided ſhe 
were aſſured. of the welfare of her noble 

ven * + IG Me \ friends 


| 


| 
1 
- 


| (09 }- 
friends at Margate, and being more than 
half perſuaded that ſhe could, without 
regret, hear that Captain Courtland had 
married to the ſatisfaction of his mother 
and family, ſhe had ingenuouſneſs enough 
to confeſs to herſelf, that this placid dif- 
poſition was nearer of kin to friendſhip 
than to love, and was therefore convinced, 
the had no title to the proffered generofity 


of her incognito guardian: ſhe therefore, 


at her firſt leiſure, wrote from Frandiſton 


Park to Ami, acknowledging, with the 


utmoſt gratitude, his unmerited good- 
neſs; but declining all right to it, as ne- 
ceſſary to her peace. | 


Her ſituation with her new friends was 


ſuch as took away all regret for the cauſe, 
and afforded her a pleaſure, almoſt novel, 
that of purſuing, with every encourage- 
ment, her favourite occupations. Mrs. 
Blyford, delighted' with her accompliſh- 
ments, and the diffidence which accom- 
panied them, had no greater pleaſure than 

Vor. IV. in 


| ( 74) 

in furthering her progreſs ; and: the elder 
young ladies, whoſe religious reſtrictions 
had prevented their entering the world in 
purſuit of its elegances, were happy to 
Profit by her attainments. Their apart. 
ment was therefore, till dmner-time, a 
ſpecies of academy; and their evenings 
were ſpent either in viſits in the neigh- 
bourhood, with company at home, or in 
a domeſtic circle where converſation never 


Aagged, be 


cauſe it was never forced; 
where every one was at liberty to follow 
their own purſuit, to requeſt information, 
or to communicate e 


Martha Blyſord, ts eldeſt of theſe 
_ amiable» girls, was fimplicity itſelf, as far 
as fimplicity conſiſts with good ſenſe and 
the moſt guarded conduct, wherever that 
conduct was liable to .cenſure. In her 
gay moments, for though a Quaker ſhe 
| was gay, no heart could wear leſs diſguiſe 
Zone ever needed it leſs; and having nat 
yet heen deceived, ſhe knew not that any 


Olle 


(95 ) 
one could-attempt deceiving her. She had 
never experienced: ſo. great a pleaſure as 
that of Peregrina's company ; ſhe was aſ- 


fitluous!:t6:..deferve her ' friendſhip; and 


cold indeed muſt have been that heart 


which could deny admiſſion to ſuch an 
n 3 B N 


«iti 3 ITED hat Aviation 
ingenuous; her features were animated, 
and a moſt faithful, index to her mind. It 
was from them that Peregrina, in leſs than 
a fortnight, learnt that Martha was not 
quite the happy girl ſhe ſtrove to appear. 
She dared not inquire, but ſhe was hurt 
to ſee every; day increaſing teſtimonials of 
ſorrow, and, ſhe ved of ra; * "TO 
n in * __ : 60 (1 


"tis was impolible, 5 ROE ER" 
of concern, on the moſt minute as well as 
affectionate queries, to obtain from her any 
ſatisfaction: ſhe was grateful for Miſs La- 
morne's attention—ſhe ſmiled, and aſſured 
TL E 2 her 


( 90 } 
her her looks were not to be relied on, if 
8880 did not Epen her well nag re 


ere Weh have badete bertel, 
that her own anxiety miſled her; but Mrs, 


Blyford grew alarmed at Martha's evident. 


ly-forced cheerfulneſs. Peregrina endea- 
voured to allay her fears, and at the ſame 
time ſet herſelf more earneſtly to obtain the 
young lady's confidence. But all her en- 
deavours were fruitleſs, till one morning, 
when the cheering influence of an autumn 
ſun having invited them to ſtroll together 
to the neighbouring village, in their return 
home, they took the path over the church- 
yard, where Martha's keen ſight was 
caught by a ſtone newly erected to the 
memory of a young woman of the pariſh, | 
who was faid to have died of a lingering 
iüllneſs at the age of eighteen. She read 
the ſimple biography with intereſt and 
energy, and then ſaid, as to herſelf, l 
am * e yl.” . 


«Tay 


N 
f «© Tam ſorry to hear you make that ob- 
ſervation,” ſaid her companion, who had 
narrowly watched her. What reſem- 
blance can there be between your fituation 
and that af this young penile * = 


40 0 nane——but why do thee aſk yo 


a 4 Becauſe, my aid Martha, you ſeemed 
to think of Ter” when break rently the 
ee” Fe 

i 1 never Sake of a n perſon 8 ys 
ing of a lingering illneſs, nn. thinking 
of myſelf.” 


* Are 70a apprevenſiv it will l be om. 
lot: F i Ani 1 0 


© do not know; but, dear Peregrina, I 
was acquainted with that young woman ; 
ſhe was not of our ſociety, but thee neyer 
knew a better creature ſhe loſt her life 
by nurſing ſome ſick relations, who reco- 

E 3 | # Th. vered 


( 78 ) 
vered only den her care, and aher r 5 
ue FF 4 59 5g 


' 


ce Well, 1 my Fake ha 5B ORR 


_ you particularly compare her uncommon 


fate with your Atugtion ?—ſhe was fingu- 


larly; 'ubfortuinats, ? | - !1 {11 


No; n not unfortünate, 
but very, very happy ſhe muſt, I am ſure; 
be happy; ſomething within the. tells me 
ſo; and I am certain- ſhe muſt have gone 
to all 'thofe ſhe loved, and that loved her. 
1 bee for ther to die l 0 0 


5 And Is it not for all y' 


be . no, this ag think Þ, Tam 
. * | 


C « For all but the wick, in mean,” 


ec "Fins oi _ — . not 
e who yet have cauſe to fear 0 


niſhment, for being weak and obſtinate.” 
ce That 


E 
That cannot be your caſe, my * 
Martha. . 


« O yes; thee can have no acquaintance 
with me yet—thee would hate me. I am 
weak and obſtinate—I wiſh for what can- 
not be I am rg and ny _ 
nay almoſt wicked. 77. | 


0 « Why, what do you wiſh for > Lek: me 
judge how far it is unreaſonable.” _ 


Why, now, deareſt Peregrina - pray 
never tell—I wiſh I was not a Quaker.” 


« Well, that is no very great fin; if 
your wiſh ariſes from reflection and from 
conſcience, why do you not communicate 
it to Mr. Blyford? no one can be more li- 
beral in religious opinions.“ 


« No, no—it is not conſcience, indeed. 
Can it be conſcience that makes me diſs 
contented, when I have every thing this 

E 4 world 


6% 
world can give me? I have the kindeſt pa. 
rents poſſible; I love my brothers and fic. 


ters; I have thee for my friend; and yet 


I am ſo diſcontented, that I am certain if 
J paſs this winter as I have paſſed the au. 
turan, I ſhall never ſee the ſpring ; and is 
not that unpardonable folly ? If I could 
but get, over this—if I could but break my 
ftubborn ſpirit, I ſhould have no more fear 
of dying than that young woman.” 


e But what hinders your overcoming 
this diſcontented Oe" ? Do 92 uſe 
your endeavours : 72 * 51 


"1; e ee e thee I bare 
not looked at it once ſince I came home.” 


„ Looked at what 3 


« , Peregrina Lamorne, aſk me no- 
thing further ! ' thee ſees how little 1 have 


the command of * 150 me, if thee 
| [ can; 


89 | ) 
can; I die if mou blame me, and 1 thee 
muſt blame me.“ 


The tears guſhed from Martha's eyes; 
and Peregrina forbore all farther inquiry, 
contenting herſelf, in their way home, with 
endeavours to re- aſſure her companion, 
and indulging her own gueſſes. 


Her friendly conſolations were not loſt; 
for though Martha would then diſcloſe no 
more, ſhe invited her friend to meet her in 
the duſk of the evening, in her own apart- 
ment, and promiſed there to tell her 
griefs. 5 N 


Peregrina was at a loſs to decide on what 
courſe ſhe ſhould take to eaſe Mrs. Bly- 
ſord's hourly-increafing anxiety. She was 
almoſt tempted to give her notice of the 
time when the important ſeeret was to be 
revealed; but as their religious peculiari- 
ties were included in poor Martha's diffi- 
culties, ſhe feared hazarding for her the 

| E 5 | favour 


—— * ————ů —— 
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favour of her parents, in an attempt to 


ſerve her; ſhe, therefore, trüſted to what 
ſhe ſhould be able to do for her, when 
fully informed of her diſtreſſes; and at- 
tended punctually at the hour appointed, 
to hear them; but as ſhe was making her 
way to Miſs Blyford's apartments, ſhe met 
her maid, with an excuſe from her, that 


having a bad head-ache ſhe could not in- 


dulge herſelf with her company. 


But But Peregtina was too fincerely actuated 
dy a defire to render her ſervice, to attend 


do an excuſe, which the knew originated 


only in Martha's reluctance to unboſom 
herſelf. She ventured circumſpectly into 


her room, and found her in the deepeſt 
dejection, which was interrupted only by 
TER hs nas on Her own 1 folly. | 


Je 1 exahiddcir to ſee you thus,” ſaid 
Neregrim; ; * you call me your friend, my 
Martha, and you treat me like your greatett . 
enemy. Unleſs you way — your pro- 

I | mile 


n , . . ß 8 


(83 )' 
miſe to me, without reſerve, [ mut dif- | 
charge my duty to Mr. and Mrs. Blyiford; 
by telling them what you this morning told 


„Thee would not, I am certain, the 
replied, with tolerable compoſure. * I 


have thought of my ſolly, in indulging 


this ſpirit of diſcontent, and of my greater 
folly in revealing it. Were I to perform 
my promiſe to thee, Peregrina, I know thee 
would tell my father and mother, in hopes 
to make me happy ; for thee art an angel 
of goodneſs: but I ſhould then hate my- 
ſelf, even if they could and would do every 
thing poſſible for me. I ſhould deſpiſe 


- myſelf for being fo childiſh. Pray, then, 

releaſe me from my promiſe ; it was a raſh 
one; and on my part [ promiſe thee to 
ſtrive to live and be content: and if thee 


does not own, in a few days, that I am 
better, then I will tell thee all, and thee 
ſhalF hate me. 4 


p Peregrina, 


„) 

Peregrina, though ſhe reluctantly gave 
up her hope of hearing Martha's ſor- 
rows, and of contributing to her relief, 
could not but admire the greatneſs of ber 
mind; and finding it impoſſible to ſhake 
her reſolution, ſhe took the oppoſite me- 
thod of encouraging her exertions to regain 


her peace, and hoped they would not prove 
ineffectunl. 


chas. 


(8s) 


CHAP, VI. 


Co ULD any thing have dined Pia 
na's heart of its focialſy mpathies, and cen- 
tered its concerns in herſelf, it would have 
been the following letter which ſhe re- 
ceived the next day: 


« T HAvE done, I hope, my duty; I have 
riſqued my heart's beſt interefl. Surely 
more cannot be required of me. 


Jou aſſure me, my Peregrina, and 
who can doubt language ſo ſincere? that 
gratitude and friendſhip are the predomi- 
nant ſentiments you feel, for Courtland; 
you ſay that were worldly conſiderations to 
induce you to liſten, to his paſſion, you 
ſhould {till feel hurt at the diſparity of your 


ſituations. 


fituations. N this is carrying the 
Point of delicacy a little too far. I ſhall | 
only underſtand. you, as meaning by it, that 
your reaſon 1s unclouded by the por) judices 
of love. 
5 % | 

ce The greateſt Weg, J ever experi- 
Var ingennous Jet ter," which its a large 
ſhare of your regard for Courtland on the 
temporary ſuppoſition, that he and Ami 
Bonange were the ſame perſon. May an 
equal degree of ingenuouſneſs, on my part, 


de but half as acceptable to you! 


« As yet yen muſt know me only as 
your good genius; a farther communica- 
tion depends folely on yourſelf. But ſup- 
poſe me not, I beſeech you, a being of 
another world, or one who penetrates myl: 
teries or fees futurities. Love has been 
my motive, accident has been my friend; 
my aim is to ſhield from the malice and 
„ of the World, heaven 's beſt 

gift 


0 
git to man; and ſhould I ſnctegd i vb 
taining poſſeſſion of your Wy 1 will dic 
Wi Lge 1 l 3 To” H | 


46 How can J Kevin 4 myfelf, thus 
veiled ? how little likely am I to recom- 
mend myſelf, when I ſhall unveil! 1 would 
not have your reaſon or judgment my ene- 
my, yet their ſuffrage would not content 
me; by their decrees, however, I muſt 
abide; for to them only can 1 appeal. 


The ſmall ſervices I have hitherto been 
able to render you, can convince you of 
nothing more than my regard for you; and 
this regard may be ſtripped of all merit by 
being ſelfiſh. 1 may have ſaved you from 

others, to ſecure you to myſelf. Perhaps 1 
have been leſs diſintereſted than Tough 
to have been have no means of 1 
the ane. 9 8 


0 What ſituation of life would content 
you, I can Judge only from my general 
know- 


e 
knowledge of your opinions; whether 
mine would meet your wiſhes is as doubt. 
ful; but you have an option, and may ex- 
erciſe it without 3 g my friendly 
for AL. 7m | 


bir 1 can promiſe you little of the gew. 
gaw of life; but its ſolid comforts are within 
my power. I make no prepoſterous pro. 
 poſition—lI offer you no paftoral felicities, 
no Arcadian delights—a home, where love 
ſhall ever welcome you, peace ſhall ſoothe 
| you; and friendſhip ſhall protect you, is, 
next to an honeſt heart, my beſt poſſeſſion, 
The cares of life, if they cannot be repelled, 
ſhall be leflened by participation. We will 
live to the ſatisfaction of virtuous minds, 
and ſtrive to merit the favour of heaven: 
Our ſuperfluities ſhall bleſs the needy ; our 
example ſhall encourage morality ; and, 
while we deſpiſe not the elegancies of life, 
we will remain untainted by its luxuries. 


» Such 


ine 

« Such are my views; could you but 
adopt them | You alone are formed to aid 
them—they vaniſh if you oppoſe them. 


« Tt would be preſumption; nay, it 
would be to ſuppoſe a deficiency of ſelf re- 
gard, were I to conclude you ſo wholly 
uninfluenced by the judgment of the world, 
as to be indifferent to the external cir- 
cumſtances of the man you give your hand 
to, Seven years in the difference of our 
ages in perſon, I believe I rank with thoſe 
which © nature makes by thouſands, and 
ſets no mark upon them.” Could I flatter 
myſelf I had made any impreſſion on your 
memory, I ſhould refer you for the origin 
of our acquaintance, to a day, nearly two 
years ago, when, in company with three 
other gentlemen, I met Mr. Byram and 
yourſelf on horſeback, about two miles 
from the place you then refided at. One of 
my friends ſtopped to ſpeak to Mr. Byram 
Il gazed on you, but you did not per- 
ceive it; and as I was on my way to quit 


the 


Cn 
the country, I could get no acceſs to you, 
Muſt I call it chance that has again placed 
vou within my reach? No, rather call it 


Providence, and * 1 to fulfill 
Its ————_— 


e Is this preſuming too far on your 
Fong s Will you think it excuſed by 
your condeſcenſion in ſaying, that even did 
your heart plead for Courtland, you muſt 
heſitate before you relinquiſhed the tutelar 
an R 
Bill ' «Your moſt devoted, 


« AMI BONANGE.” 


No one of the viciſſitudes of Peregrina's 
life had produced on her ſuch a diſtraction 
of mind, as the unexpected avowal of this 
eiter. It called her, as it were, to a new 
ſtate of being; ſhe could no longer aſk 
Herſelf, Where ſhould fe find friends! 
when Providence, from ſo trivial an event, 
an evont which had ſcarcely, left any trace 


1 upon 


3. © $8.) 

upon her memory, had raifed her up ſo 
powerful and fo ineſtimable a friend and 
protector, whole vigilance ſhe had always 
felf as a ſupreme obligation, and whoſe at- 
tachment ſhe was too grateful to diſregard ; 
but, ſtill reflecting on the myſtery in which 
he clouded himſelf, and on the advantage 


her acquieſcence in it gave him, ſhe could 


not think of accepting implicitly! a propos 
fal, the merit of which could be e of 
we uy the event. 43 g 


A polifeript, 10 thy, letter F 2 
ſpeedy answer, addreſſed to a coffee · houſe 
near Weſtminſter bridge; and thither, by 
the return of che ne the ſent . brief 
anſwer: „„ „ E 70 

« : Let me ATA you Ty 0 tele one 
ſell, if you with for any thing farther than | 
the e reſpect and-gratitude of „ 


325 * Your eternal ene 


4 P. L. f 
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CHAP, vit, 


9 | SEVERAL days of extreme diſquietude | 
ſucceeded to the pleaſure Ami's letter had 


given Peregrina; and, to ſave herſelf from 
the ſhock of diſappointment ſhe expected 
would be her lot, ſhe endeavoured to an- 
ticipate it, and to divert her thoughts by 
attention to lovely Martha Blyford, who 
really ſeemed to have profited by the di. 
lemma ſhe had reduced herſelf to. The 
family were ſtill kind to their gueſt Lady 
Cottiſbrooke, who was removed to town, 
| wrote frequently and cordially. Lady Al- 
merina was quite an altered being, grate- 
ful to Peregrina, 'and reſpectful to Lady 
Cottiſbrooke. The Earl was diſpoſed to 
think Ii ightly of ber defeated elopement. 


Hamilton“ 8 embarkation was counter - 


A | manded, 


6 


manded, and he was in high ſpirits flirt- 
ing with every lady who came in his way. 


la ſhort, could Peregrina have heard news 


of the two friends ſhe had met at Margate, 
Mr. Halnaby and Mrs. Birram, the com- 
fort of her friends would, in ſome mea- 
ſure, have counterbalanced her private un- 
Mk 


4 | 3 - 1 £ 
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At Atteith after 11388 waiting which had 
ſcarcely at all diminiſhed her anxiety, ſhe 
received another letter from Ami Bonange; 
but it was brief, and without noticing her 
requeſt, as myſterious as ever—it told her 
only, that Lady Jemima Byram was in 
queſt'of her, and adviſed her, as ſhe va- 
lued her ſafety or reputation, to be on her 
guard, and to pay no heed to any art ſhe 
9 65 uſe to ſeduce her from her frierids. 


This though rortiing) is was impor- 
She had by the next poſt but two, a 


- from Lady Cottiſbrooke, incloſing 
| one from Lady Jemima. It contained a 


very 


. 2946798301 
3 8 


3 
very kind and very earneſt requeſt to her 
immediately to meet her at Coventry, on 
buſineſs of the utmoſt, importance to hen 


time to explain 3 1 but Peregrins was 
rendered, though indeed now a 
ſuſpicious, and dhe, returned no anſver. 


Ami Bonange wrote ſoon again on the 
ſudject of his more intereſting letter, l 

wanting the negeſlity he was under of re. 
maining a ſhort time longer in enignu 
and in language otherwiſe, unreſerved 


. evinging the moſt. honourable. attachment 


to the Object of his care, who ſar from 
being inſenſible to his proſeſſions, hegan to 
gro extremely penſive without feeling 
melancholy, and to think that in the de- 
light of being fincerely beloved by one 
Whoſe merit warranted a return from her, 
ſhe ſhould find an abundant 8 
tion ern ae ills ſhe * cg 


" 43 * 4S 


. Her 
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Her muſing diſpoſition was remarked, 
but not avowedly by any, except Martha 
Blyford, who ſeemed almoſt to wiſh: Pere- 
grina ſo far on equal terms with her as to 
wear an oppreſſed heart. This certainly 
appeared neceſſary to her confidence in 
her; and to gain the cauſe of Peregrina's 
dejection, ſhe ſo far revealed her own, as 
to diſcover that it originated in the atten- 
tions of one of the other ſex, with whom 
ſhe had formed an intimacy while on a 
viſit to ſome friends the preceding winter. 
Diſpoſed as Martha was to exculpate the 
young man, and charge herſelf with cre- 
dulity and preſumption, his conduct ap- 
peared reprehenſible: he had been much 
at the houſe ſhe was at; he had improved 
every opportunity of conciliating her re- 
gard; and even if it could be ſuppoſed. 
that a fimple girl had taken nonſenſe: for 
ſincerity, Kill he could not be wholly ac- 
quitted of an intention to miſlead her ; 


for he had talked away. all the obſtacles 


* religious — preſented, and had 
ſolemnly 


(96) 
ſolemnly affured her of his deſign to make 
a perſonal application to her father, on 
the ſtrength of which ſhe had 6 his 
ona 1 


It an that on her return ch he 
had diſcontinued every attention, and 
by his conduct ſhewn he thought no 
more of her; and ſhe, conſidering herſelf 
rather than him to blame, in having en. 
couraged him, had forborne every com- 
plaint, and was, though unequal to the 
ſtruggle, diſpoſed to ſubmit. Who this 
capricious lover was, where ſhe had met 
with him, or what had been his fate, 
Miſs Blyford would on no perſuaſions di- 
cloſe ; nor would ſhe ſhew the picture, 
though Peregrina obſerved there was little 
danger of diſcovery, in ſo far gratifying 
Her curioſity, as to ſnew avs features and 
Ms or * — her. 


She ſecussd relieved: by thus fur diſbur 
thening her heart, though ſhe failed in 
inn f pre- 


K 

prevailing on her friend to be equally 
communicative; and Peregrina ſaw it was 
in vain to exert herſelf for the injured girl, 

as the oppoſition would be ſtronger from 
her lover than from her parents. But ſhe at 
every opportunity watched for ſome new 
circumſtance of her ſorrows from the lips 
of the ſufferer ; and at laſt having learnt 
as an argument for her ſubmiſſion, that the 
proſpect of her happineſs was ſtill farther 
oppoſed than by the young man's being of 
the Church of England, by difparity of 
ſituation, and above all by his being a 
ſoldier ! ſhe ſaw no hope for poor Martha, 
who frequently ſuggeſted as an excuſe for 
the volatility that had poiſoned her peace, 
the circumſtance of her being a Quaker. 


From Mrs. Blyford, Peregrina learnt 
that it was at-Norwich that her daughter 
had paſſed the winter ; and the ſuſpicion 
this, and her knowledge of ſore previous 
circumſtances excited, way ſoon aſter con- 
firmed by Martha's want of caution in 
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telling Peregrina that fie was no ſtranger 
to the perſon of her lover. Then,“ re- 
plied her friend, you can keep me in 
ignorance no longer it is—it can be only 
Captain Lourtiend, and from my heart [ 
pity you.“. | 


The gueſs was right, and Martha ſecing 
it impoſſible to retract, in filence and tears 
permitted Peregrina to ufge. every topic of 
conſolation that her affection and inge. 
nuity ſuggeſted. To encourage her was 
to deceive her, for. Hamilton had but too 
plainly: ſhewu the inſtability, if not the 
coquetry of his amours. Asſit might have 
occaſioned the ſweet girl ſtill greater pain 
to know that in her confidante ſhe had 
had a rival, ſhe forbore mentioning Court- 
land's conduct towards herſelt; and con- 
fined her endeavours to the arming Mar- 
tha“ 8 i againſt her _ | 


But, as bd as he was at liberty, ſhe 


wrote to Lady Cottiſbrooke, whom ſhe knew 
Atilla A ae 


„ 

ſhe could truſt, a full account of the miſ- 
chief Hamilton had occaſioned, and its 
probable conſequences. She expatiated 
on the uncommon prudence of Miſs Bly- 
ford, who, while at Margate, where Cap- 
tain Courtland occafionally met her, had 
never betrayed her feelings; and ſhe-could 
not, though ſhe knew his mother's partia- 
lity, forbear animadverting on his caprice | 
and av A r 

The month df Nowettiber was far ad- 
vanced when ſhe wrote on this ſubject to 
Lady Cottiſbrooke ; and ſhe was impati- 
ently waiting in ſecret an anſwer, endea- 
vouring to cheer drooping Martha by 
every afſiduity of friendſhip, when the 
poor girl's heart was afreſh ' wounded by 
the neceity of parting with the ſervant 
who had brought her up; and whoſe age 
and infirmities made it neceſſary that ſhe 
ſhould be diſcharged from all labor. The 
woman having expreſſed a wiſh to retire 
to her own country and friends, a ſucceſ- 


F 2 . 
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* had been ſought, and ene very well 
recommended, as a widow who had lived 
well, and ſuffered by misfortunes, was 
Hired by a friend of Mrs. Blyford for her; 
and now to the no ſmall diſcomfort of 
the Miſs Blyfords, who could like no- 
body after old Margaret, ſhe came to her 
place, three days ſervice in which con. 
vinced the family that ſhe had but ſmall 
pretenſions to the excellent character given 
of her; for ſhe was, to the laſt degree, 
preſuming and intruding, qualities which, 
in ſpite of the levelling doctrines of Qua- 
keriſm, few Quakers are inclined to ap- 
7 


It was part of her buſineſs to attend 
Miſs Lamorne, and confidering her as 
perhaps of a rank little ſuperior to ber 
own, ſhe was never backward to aſſiſt 
her with her advice and obſervations. 
This Peregrina bore with patience and 
good humour; but Miſs Blyford, preju- 
diced againſt her, could not endure it. 

| 3 | f | She 
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She was often ſecretly offended at her cri- 
tiques on her works, her drawings, &c. and 
nothing induced her to tolerate it, but 


| Peregrina's reminding her that the woman 


had been unfortunate. Believing that the 
ignorant creature meant well, ſhe endea- 
voured to learn from her ſo much of her 
ſtory as might, when again related, intereſt 
Mifs Blyford for her; but here Sarah's 
pride oppoſed the good intention, and ſhe 
would reveal nothing. 


Miſs Blyford, being permitted by her 
parents to vary her employments by. any 
elegant purſuit, was very deſirous of paint- 
ing miniatures, and to facilitate her pro- 


greſs, which was more than equal to the 


inſtruction ſhe had had, Peregrina of- 
fered to lend her the miniature of her mo- 
ther, which ſhe had received from Mr. 
Byram on his death-bed. The ivory oval 
was duly formed, and the friends were 
deeply engaged in the buſineſs of fixing 
eyes, noſe, and mouth, when Sarah coming 

F 3 1nto- 
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into the room, could not reſtrain her cy. 

rioſity, but with expreſſions of vulgar ad. 
miration came up to the table, and taking 
up the miniature, which was to be copied, 
ſhe cried out, Good Lord! 8 on 
ure thisis J gan,” = 


PET Jun / : e Mitt 10 Bhyiord, ſomewhat 
ſtiffly, « I wiſh, Sarah, thee would learn a 
little more caution in ſpeaking. Thee 
may fancy this like ſome friend, but thee 
muſt be miſtaken ; for this 1 is friend La- 
morne's mother.” | 


270 What is it you mean, 1 ?” ſaid 
Peregrina, © ſure. you * not know m 
mother 155 | 


8 No, Ma' am, I did not ſay I knowed 
| your mother; only that picture, I am ſure, 

and I could ſwear to, is Joan; it was 
drawed, I am potiffve, when ſhe lived with 


57 
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F# For heaven' $ ſake, who is Joan ?” 
anſwered Peregrina; e vou keep 2 75 on 
the rack, Sarah. WONG”, 


LL Rack or a.” retorted Sarah 
ſaucily, “ I could ſwear it to be Joan; 
1 * is the Oy moral of one” | 


86; But Font tell us i who thee means by 
Joan; ſaid Miſs Blyford mildly ; © we 
know nothing of Joan. Did thee Oy ſhe 
live 11 thee n 


| « What, Miſs, I ſuppoſe you want to 
penerate into my family - ſecrets ; but 
though I am poor now, I am a gentlewo- 
man born and bred; and I ſha'n't ſet my- 
ſelf up to be a 5 for 888 nor 
e 


She then flounced out of the room, and 
Miſs Blyford, ſeeing Peregrina's agi- 
tation, though ſhe knew not the cauſe, 
immediately went to her mother to com- 

F4 ä 


Cam | 
plain of Sarah's rudeneſs, while ſhe who 
fitained from following the maid, and 
begging a farther explanation. | 


| Mes. Blyford returned almoſt 1mmedi- 
ately with her daughter, and began to 
apologiſe to her gueſt for the preſumption 
of her ſervant; but Peregrina aſſuring her 
friends that ſhe was far from feeling it as 
an affront, and that it might aſſiſt her in 
diſcovering a parent ſhe had never had 
the felicity of knowing, Mrs. Blyford, 
without farther inquiry, cheerfully ordered 
Sarah to be called, and by gentle words 
ſtrove to ſmooth the harſhneſs of her re- 
ſentment fer the indignity ſhe conceived 
offered . by the young ladies. 


Nothing leſs than a bribe could ſtop the 
inundating eloquence of her anger; but 
once appeaſed, ſhe with much preface, 
and words of great import as to her abo- 


e grandeur, Was 8 to ſay, 


that 


X 8-3 
that her father's name was Rufford, and 
that he was a clergyman in Berkſhire ;—- 
when Peregrina recollecting that as the 
name her father in his dying moments had 
mentioned, dropped on her knees before 
the homely oracle, and with ſcarcely 
breath to articulate her wiſhes, beſought 
her to tell her in a moment all ſhe knew: 
of her mother. 


Let me take Sarah into another room, 
my dear,” faid. Mrs. Blyford, tenderly 
ſeating and ſupporting her in her chair. 


«0 no,” laid Peregrina, 0 let me hear 
directly who was the Joan _ ſpeaks: 
of?“ . g 


* Why, Joan was Joan; that's all I 
know of the matter, anſwered Sarah 
huffingly—“ Mercy on me, what am I to 
be terrogated juſt for all the world as if 5 
was before a jus er _— | 


F 5 | « No, 
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« No, no, good Sarah, ” ſaid Peregrina, 


ce * tell me what was my mother's 
name.“ 


| 2 « Why Joan, to be fore,” 


}- 3 


5 « « But her ſurname ? 225 


— 


* 


@« Boyeridge — Joann: na Doreriage the 
was eg, 1 believe.“ 


7 cas « And who aid ſhe n marry ? 7” faid Mes 
| e 221 3 


66 "Oy I did Not toy. ſhe married any 
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« Ah!” fighed Peregrina, 5 ſol feared. 
Y ou ſay ſhe 2001 with Jou-ras, a ſervant, 
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out the had very little money; ſhe had but 

one thouſand Poungs, and I had three; 
and 


t 


( 107, ) 
and ſhe. was. as clumſy a creature as ever 
you ſet your eyes on, and ſo proud—mercy 
on me! I uſed to think, Well, Miſs, if 
all poor lords daughters are ſo proud, I 
wiſh they WAY! all go to amid er 
man !“ | 


| « c A. Jord's da ughter 1 reiterated pere- 
grina; 23 Who is it then you talk of Sa- 
rah? my. mother could be no lords daugh- 


2 1 
I She 4-4 ; 4 
ter,” 5 n rib! *f: 


- <1 at: 9 Miſs, wes your mo · 
ther might be; but mine was a gentlewo- 
man, and never demeaned by ie with 
ee. like Nene 


0 1 go away, Sarah, : 8 Mrs. Bly- 
ford ; + either, anſwer properly ſuch queſ- 
tions. as thee is aſked, or thee ſhall be diſ- 
miſſed, nt MP ſervice,” 5 


» 5 | 
, 1 5 93 


"Tt; was. now become a e to get a a 


word of farther information from the en- 
| F 6 raged 
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raged miſconception of one who, never 
either a reaſonable or a benevolent being, 
was confuſed by her ſuſpicions, and ex. 

aſperated by her ill ſucceſs in the world; 

for Miſs Rufford, ſoon after the death of 
her father, had completed the climax of 
her folly, by beſtowing herſelf and her 
three thouſand pounds upon a man whom 
ſhe knew only by his own report, and had 
become acquainted with in a ſtage- coach. 

His conjugal attentions had laſted no 
longer than from the early hour of wed- 
lock till the cloſe of the evening, in which 
time he had had addreſs enough to ſecure 
the whole of her property, even to her 
wardrobe; and having performed this im- 
portant matter, he left the bride with her 
mother and retired to his native city, 
York, to ſhare the fruit of his induſtry 
with a wife to whom fimilarity of talents 
and- diſpoſition had for ſome years kept 
him faithful. Miſs Rufford, then ſtyling 
herſelf Mrs. Earle,betook herſelf in dudgeon 
to her helpleſs mother, who allowed her 
| WW 
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to participate the ſcanty pittance the inte- 
reſt of her friends had raiſed for her; and 


the old lady, having lived till within a few 


months of this time, it was but now that the 


daughter had found it neceſſary to ſhift 


for herſelf. A friend of Mrs. Blyford's, 
who knew and compaſſionated the helpleſs 
patience of the mother, had endeavoured 
to eaſe her anxiety on her death-bed, by 
promiſing ' ſhe would not negle& her 
daughter; and in her regard for the de- 
ceaſed, ſhe carried her friendſhip for the 
living to an exceſs of injuſtice, by vouch- 
ing for her merits beyond what her expe- 
rience warranted ; and thus Miſs Rufford, 
who with much difficalty could brook the 
idea of ſervitude, was placed in a ſituation 
which, had her wits increaſed with her 
misfortunes, might have averted the con- 
ſequences of her un * nable indiſcre- 


tion, 


But a temper ſo unmanageable could 
be curbed only by fear; and relying 
Kan 5 


41 


wholly on the friendſhip that had placed 
her thus happily, ſhe forgot that her own 
endeayours were neceſſary to the main. 
taining her poſt; and whatever change in 
her name and. condition this fooliſh. woman 
had experienced, or might experience, ſhe 
- was and ihe would be Miſs Rufford fill. 
Her reſtive temper rendered the little ſne 
had communicated to Peregrina only ago- 
nizing; and ſhe appeared too much de- 
lighted with the power of tormenting to 
he prevailed. on to relinquiſh it. Mrs. 
Blyford diſmiſſed her from her preſence, 
and then attempted to calm the exceflive 
perturbation of her young friend, by aſ- 
ſuring her, that on Mr. Blyford's return 
home, which would be in a couple of 
hours, ſome means ſhould be found to 
e the e me of dk 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Ir was now become almoſt neceſſary, 
that Mrs. Blyford ſhould be entruſted with 
more of Peregrina's hiſtory than any of 
her former friends had known ; and where 
ſhe had met with ſuch kindneſs, and ſaw 
ſuch reſpect paid to moral integrity, ſhe 
had little to oppoſe- her confidence. Nei- 
ther Mrs. Blyford nor Martha, intereſted 
as they appeared for friend. Lamorne, in- 
dulged the leaſt degree of curioſity after 
Sarah was diſmifſed. Peregrina fat weep- 
ing; and her ſorrow was interrupted only 
by their kind and judicious efforts to ſoothe 
its agitations. In broken accents, and 
with tears that could not be ſuppreſſed, 
ſhe thanked them ior their e and 


ſaid: 
5 ke i Tt 


1 
ce It is fit, my dear ladies, that you ſhould 
know ſomething more of my ſituation; it 
would be an unhappy one, were it not for 
the extraordinary friendſhip I bave met 
with; and I could never have troubled 
any one with IP misfortunes— 
1 Do not call it troubling, ” interrupted 
Martha, in a convulſed voice, I knew 
thee was unhappy, but I dared not ever 


alk thee. vo 


« Do not, I pray thee, my love,” Mrs. 
Blyford interpoſed, © imagine that we 
would take advantage of this accident to 
indulge our curiofity. Thee ſhall talk to 

Sarah ae; ET thee can perſuade 
war | 


„ My dear Madam,” anſwered Pere- 
grina, you are indeed very indulgent ; 
but it will be pleaſing to me to think ſuch 
friends know me for what I am. Sarah 
talks of wy mother, if it be my mother, 

in 


630 
in terms that 1 can derive no credit from. 
1 fear, from what ſhe fays of her rank in 
life, that ſhe muſt have erred voluntarily, 
and then why ſhould I wiſh to know more 
of her ?” 


Mrs. Blyford adviſed her to draw no 
concluſion till ſhe had farther information; 
| and Peregrina, a little COTE. pro- 
ceeded; | 


« When I firſt remember my{alf, Lived 
at Mr. Byram's ſeat at nne in the 
owing __ 2 740 


« . py ſaid Mrs. Blyford ; {> Was 


the Mrs. Byram who was at * __ 
relative of his e 


LS | . not; I underſtand her 0 
was Dun, for ſhe was generally called 
Burt on. | 


« I interrupted thee; go on? 
1 90 Mr. 


() 
* Mr. Byram and his wife, Lady Jemima, 
aud their two children, were frequently at 
Balla- craig, and Mr. Byram always called 
me his child, and treated me as ſuch. I 
remember inquiring of my nurſe why! 
had not a mama as well as the Mig 
Byrams; and ſhe' told me my mama was 
a naughty woman, and gone to the pit. 
hole. My curioſity; was not ſatisfied ; and 
when I was about ſeven years old, I re- 
member aſking Mr. Byram who was my 
mama ? I have a perfect recollection of 
his taking me in his arms, and ſaying with 
great emotion, You have no mama, my 
love; but I will be papa and mama to 
you.“ I then uſed: to interrogate my g0- 
verneſs, who, I really believe, could give 
me no infight into the myſtery : ſhe con- 
jedtured that my mother had either treated 
Mr. Byram perfidiouſly, or was dead; but 
adviſed me rather to reſt ſatisfied in igno- 
rance than to hazard Mr. Byram's favour, 
or depreſs his ſpirits by my inquiries. I 
eyed her; for I een her opinion, 
| and 
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and was convinced of her prudence... I 
endeavoured to be content with the kind- 
neſs I experienced from Mr. Byram, which 
nothing could exceed; and as I had all 
my life been impreſſed with the idea that 
I exiſted only by ſufferance, I was little 
diſpoſed to competition with the Miſs 


Byrams, or to complain of the confine- 


ment I lived in. I was happy till I was 
ſixteen, when my excellent governeſs died, 
and I was overwhelmed with grief; yet 
even then J felt with double force what 1 


_ owed to Mr. Byram's goodneſs, which in- 


creaſed towards me on that event; but 
ſoon after, his health declined, and—the 
recollection of it is agony to my mind 
he died—but died acknowledging me for 
his daughter; and with an intention, I 
have ever thought, of revealing to me who 


was my other parent. He did not ſay ſhe 
was dead; he gave me that picture which 
Miſs Blyford was going to copy, and ſaid 
to me, (for I never ſhall forget his words) 

If any doubt ever art "_ RY Jour birth, 


look 


(6 

Took at that picture he could articulate no 
more. I Fave looked thouſands of times 
at the picture, but it cannot ſatisfy my 
doubts; and I can conclude only ay 
am very much like my mother, and that 
he thought the fight of that picture would 
— my 1 her — ö 


5; bes is not libe the picture, ful 
Mrs. Blyſord, taking it up and * 
* "= FEE 


48 But why did thee leave Ireland?“ 
uud Martha, a little curious. 5 


66 It was 1 On 1 mould ſeek my 


living ; for Mr, Byram ee no will, I 
had ann. „ 


<< hat A ch de denen woes nothing ?—- 
nothing to his dau Rn” * N Martha 
e Lots e 


6-4 r know who I am,” an- 
ſwered Peregrina with a fi gh; « for ſtrange 
as 


8 
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as it may ſeem, after all Mr. Byram's pa- 
rental affection towards me, I am confi- 
dently aſſured that to one of his ſervants 
be diſowned me for his child; and that 
thought breaks * heart.“ 


« Thee muſt not believe it,” ſaid Mrs. 


Blyford ; © it is not probable,” 


] am aſſured of it by one e who had 
my intereſt very much at heart. I had 
better, therefore, never ſeex my mother, 


nor try to learn who ſhe was.“ 


« Can thee recollect,” aſked Mrs. Bly- 
ford, in what words he diſchimed 
thee?“ : NN 


« A faithful ſervant was pleading for 
me, as his natural daughter, I believe.” 


And 1 ſuppoſe then, he ſaid, thee 
was not his natural daughter“ 


66 150 
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= 4 believe it was  exadtly ſo.” 


„ Then be > ect forte. Peregrina; he 
meant it very differently from what thee 


underſtands. The Spirit moves me to 


think he meant that thee was his legitimate 
child; and thinking ſo, give thee my word 
that I will not reſt, nor will John Blyford 
reſt, till thee 325 found o out aug RE 
or r wh: the was.“ 1 10 


7 5 : N N 5 1 © N * 
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4.66 0 Madam! could 1 think 0, 1 I ſhould 


be too happy; I never dared truſt ä 
with the thought.” M 
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ut becomes thee, and becomes us all 
a, Peregrina, to be cautious how we 
admit hope that may end in diſappoint. 
ment; thee is a very good young woman, 


and Fneed! not tell thee how neceſſary it is 


while we hope the beſt, always to be pre- 
pared againſt the worſt. Truſt me thee ſhall 
find a father and a mother in John and 
_—_ I, if they cannot find for thee 


a better 


5 Eq 19 ) 5 
a better parent. Thee is 1 good young 
woman, and I love thee as my own.“ 


Peregrina could only weep her gratitude 
for the protection offered her; and com 
forted by the affectionate expreſſions of 
Martha, who would not quit her, they 
waited, in expectation almoſt, equal, the 
arrival of Mr. Blyford, who being in- | 
formed by his wife of, what had happened, 
called up reſtive Sarah, and in the mildeſt 
terms inculcated on her the duty ſhe owed 
to ſociety in revealing what ſne knew of 
the perſon} ſhe had mentioned, and pointed 
out to her the important F allowed 
her of doing good. : 


Whether te 8 til pededel 
over the heart of Sarah its ſuperior in 
fluence, or whether Mr., Bly ford addreſſed 
himſelf leſs mi/conceivably to her reaſon, or 
her purſe, is of no importance to gueſs; 
but Sarah ſet off all her power of revela- 


tion ; and having gone through the truth 
faith- 


ST ( 120 ) 
faithfully, excepting a little vilifying na- 
tural to her, ſhe had vohmteercd an ap- 
pendix, which told how Joan, the clum- 
fieſt creature in*the world, after having 
loped the Lord knew with who, and ſpent 
all her thouſand pounds in fine caps, and 
plays, and filks, and ſattins, came to great 
want, and died a beggar, as all ſuch proud 
miſſes did who loped with men, and did 
not behave themſelves like gentfewomen 
born and bred. 


Mr. Blyſord diſraiffed Sarah, and eame 
| Wee to make his Nee to the e, 


He prefaced what he had to "A by ex- 
preſſions of the ſincereſt concern for his 
Joung friend, and by every offer that pa- 
rental regard could prompt. It hurt bim 
to be the meffenger of a ſad detail; he 
wiſhed Sarah had never been admitted 
into his family; he could learn from her 
nothing more than that Joanna Doveridge, 


the only ſurvivor of Lord Doveridge's ta- 
| mily, 


a 
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ily, had been a ward of her father's 85 
that ſhe. had clandeftinely left his houſe, 
while under age; and that having lived a. 
life of ee { the had died i in ob- 


ſuriy 


Here ended Peregrina's ** and little 
was the conſolation ſhe found in that cer- 
tainty which ſhe had till now thought 
muſt be far preferable to the miſery of 
doubt and ignorance. The family con- 
curred in reprobating the conduct of Sa- 
rah, who, but at Peregrina's requeſt, would 


haye been immediately removed from the 
houſe, She, curious to hear, if it were 
but a repetition of galling truths, all ſhe 
knew of her mother, begged ſhe might, 
at leaſt for a ſhort time, be tolerated. 


' Mrs Blyſord, whe had more at 11 
than any one elſe, remarked the ill tem- 
per with which her ſervant delivered her 
teſtimony, was inclined to ſuſpect its ve- 
racity; and ſtill ruminating on Mr. Byram's 
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ſeming renunciation of ' Peregrina, ſhe 


earneſtly: wifhed to inveſtigate the whole 
affair; and for the fake, at-leaft; of Man's 


memory, to · diſcover whether the had not 
been the wife of Mr. Byram. 


A confübtstten was held or the means 
moſt likely to effect this valuable pur- 


poſe, in which the family ſhewed a diſpo- 


fition to undertake any trouble that pro- 
miſed ſucceſs, and it was at laſt agreed, 
that a viſit to the pariſh of Milham, in 
Berkſhire, where Mr. Rufford had lived 
and died, and where Joanna Doveridge 
muſt be ſtill remembered, would be the 
moſt efficacious plan. It was on Monday 
that it was propoſed, and' the following 
Monday, as the firſt day Mr. Blyford, who 
was then going into the weſt to viſit a 
dying relative, could make convenient, 
Wa e ou oe expedition, 
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Waits the oppreſſed Elizabeth, as Pe. 
regrina Lamorne, was experiencing the re- 


ward of her undeviating integrity, in the 


voluntary attachment of friends Het 


merit had made for her, Miſs Byram was 


recovering from her fever, and by return- 
ing to all her former habits, convinced 
thoſe ſhe ſeemed to live only to torment, 
that her ſuperſtitious fear of dying had pro- 
duced no good effect on her mind. The 
attention ſhe had received from Lady Ar- 
mathwaite excited no gratitude in her; 
nor did ſhe, when ſhe ſaw her laid up by 
the fatigue ſhe had undergone, in any one 
inſtance offer to repay her kindneſs. She 
only improved the opportunity to take ad- 
— of the relaxation it kad produced 
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in thoſe, whoſe buſineſs it was to watch 
her. She ate moſt miſcellaneouſly, and 
__ occaſionally ſolaced herſelf with a viſit to 


the butler's pantry, the ſervants ball, or 
the ſtable. 


In the mean time a very different ſcene 
was acting at Coventry. Juſt at the time 
when Lady Jemima began to deſpair of any 
return from Peregrina, the love-fick Miſs 
Arabella Byram arrived, but not indeed 
clothed in the yellow and purple robe of 
Hymen, nor lighted by his /affron torcl. 
She came in the Holyhead coach ; and, 
when introduced to her mother, had to 
preſent her, not with her Adonis of a ſon- 
in-law, but with a detail of his barbarity, 
in, having, in the moſt cruel, perfidious 
manner, dropped her on the road, Pre- 
tending that the con fined air of a cloſe car- 
riage did not agree with bim, he had 
mounted himſelf on the box; and, when 
the coach ſtopped laſt, was reported to 


have betaken himſelf, with ſome expreſ- : 


fions 
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fons not quite becoming his elegance, or 
the chaſte reputation of his travelling com- 
panion, to another conveyance. 


Lady Jemima, more inclined to reflect 


on her daughter's exceſſive ſolly, than to 


condole with her; and more deſirous to 
probe, than to heal her wounded heart, 
with aſtounding ſharpneſs OT 455 was 


married ! 


“Jes, my dear mother,” anſwered Miſs, 
in a tragedy attitude, in the ſight of Hea- 
ven we are one; for what could be more 
holy than ſuch vows ? and at the reſurrec- 
tion of the juſt, when love ſhall claim its 
love, and hearts ſeraphic ſink in mutual 
bliſs, III call him huſband, W father, 
friend!“ | 


« Nonſenſe, girl; are you crazy ? tell 
me, are you really his wife? his lawful 
wife?“ wa 


G3 Miſs 


. 
Miſs replied, 


« By honour bound, by mutual love entwin'd; 
* But holy church hath not pronounc'd its bleſſing,” 


In the name of God,” cried her Lady: 
hip, in a rage, do not talk ſuch infer- 
nal nonſenſe; why, your character is gone 
* do We weine nere for ?” | 


MiG ſpouted, 


In Gght of angels ſtill we are virtuous; 

« For thought of ill hath never ſoil'd our hearts; 
* But the tyrannic world's dark prejudice 

& Who can withfiand ? Receive me yet, dear mother; 
4 ner me man far a forlorn Caliſta.” N 


« « Califta, indeed * retorted mama; Une 
are a pretty Caliſta! And what do you 
think I am to do with your Caliſta-ſhip? 
If you think I will, or can maintain you, 
you are monſtrouſly miftaken ; ſo you may 
troop to your heavenly huſband; for, by 
the living God, I will cal nothing to ſay 
to _ | 
| * You 
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Jou won't, won't you ?” taunted Ca- 
liſta ; “ well, its juſt as you pleaſe; I did 
| gueſs as much; but I have more ſtrings 
than one to my bow, Madam I know I 
am not ſar from my grandfather's; and I 


am ſure if he once hears one half of What 


J can tell, he will, if it is n, to * 
you, * * to me.“ 


Lady J emima e knew Miſs 
Arabella well enough to be convinced, 
that with much leſs provocation than her 
preſent diſtreſs, ſhe dared do whatever ſhe 
threatened; and, foreſeeing that a viſit 
from her to Sir Clifford might, more com- 
pletely than any thing elſe, ruin her own 
projects, ſhe lowered her tone, came to 
a/parley, agreed on a truce, and at _ 
made N and an 9 b 


. in e 8 rage e nonſenſe, 
the ſaw talents that might more effectually 
aid an impoſition on Sir Clifford, than the 
nearer age, or more ripened underſtanding 
| G4 


of the elder ſiſter; and Laſſiter, who made 
her that day a viſit, and who dreaded no- 
thing ſo much as the introduction of Eli. 
zabeth herſelf, gave his opinion in favour 
of overlooking Miſs's miſdemeanors, and 
* woe into the won oe ie {1 

| . ; „„ 
3 oa doeility beitig the only 
qualities requiſite in the buſineſs; and the 
former producing the latter in the mind of 
Arabella, her immediate introduction, in 
due form, to her grand- father, Who was a 
little recovered from his illneſs, was de- 
cided on, and Mr. Laſſiter, being then, 
in conſequence of the abſence of Mr. 
Broome, in the plenitude of power, he had 
addreſs enough to perſuade Sir Clifford of 
the generoſity of forgiveneſs, and to diſ- 
poſe him to ſee Lady Jemima, when ſhe 
came to WEoGUco * n 8 Om 


- Arabella bad bold * ith thine; that 
ſhe not only had her part at her fingers“ 
ends, but ſhe entered into the very ſpirit 
F + „ 
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of it. She therefore was far leſs daunted 
than her mother, when they were uſhered 
into Sir Clifford's apartment; and when 
the old man, agitated almoſt to childiſh- 
neſs, could only reach out a hand to each, 

and iterate to his daughter-in-law, I for- 
give you;“ and to his nnn 95 am 
glad at my heart to ſee * 


M.iſs anſwered all queſtions incompara- 
bly well ; and, being a ſhewy girl, brought 
very forward by the leſſons ſhe had learnt. 
at ſchool, ſhe neither betrayed her age, 
nor diſappointed Sir Clifford's hopes; and 
Lady Jemima was ſo humble, ſo penitent; 
the ſhed ſo many tears, and was ſo affected 
whenever Mr. Byram's name was meti- 
tioned, that Sir Clifford, delighted with 

his viſitors; proteſted that his grand-daugh- 
ter ſnoulck have no home but Byram Park; 
and expreſſed! a with that Lady Jemima 
would take the charge of her and of his fa- 
„ Fs 1 
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He inquired after his other grand-daugh. 
ters, and hearing that one was very com. 
fortably ſituated with Lord and Lady Ar. 
mathwaite, he expreſſed ſome ſurprize at 
having never heard 'of the Earl's ſccond 
marriage; aſked who his preſent lady was; 
and, in his eagerneſs to talk to his new fa. 

vourite, forgot he was hot anſwered. 


"Theſe matters ſucceeded to the wiſh of 

as fine a ſwindling gang as ever practiſed 

deception. Mrs. Browne, to whom Lady 

Jemima was remarkably civil, concurred 

in all their ſchemes; they had ſome foot- 

Ing at Byram Park, and it was not likely | 
Sir Clifford would 1 * their in ge- 


Mi 1 tte 8 Fo the moſt 3 im- 
portance in the family, was noticed by all 
ber grand- father's friends, and began to be 
looked up to as a great heireſs; and for 
ſome weeks Sir Clifford forgot, in the joy) 
of of exhibiting her, how faſt * was verging 
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to the grave. He indulged her in all * 
expenſive whims; and miſtaking her con- 
fidence for ſuperiority of genius, he fre- 
quently rendered himſelf in a ſmall degree, 
ridiculous, , by, clapping when ſhe ſqualled 


out of tune, or exhibited a blue and green 


daubing, to entertain the company aflem- 
bled to feed his men "— 


But a final buſtle n difturbed theſe 
re mice in their viſit to their great 
friend. Mr. Broome, no one knew why, 
but all rejoiced at it, was from home; 
but unfortunately poor Dennis Geohegan 
had found his way back again; and fo ter- 
rible a perſonage as a ſimple Iriſh clown, 
was potent enough to alarm the party. -.. 


lt was fortunate for theſe projectors, that 


Dennis thought it, in his wiſdom, moſt 


prudent to pay his firſt viſit to Mr. Laſſiter, 


to complain to him of the ill-treatment he 


had met with, and to beſpeak his influence 


towards 1 his two maſters. The 
G 6 honeſt 
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honeſt Hibernian had not the ſmalleſt ſuſ. 
picion that his compulſatory voyage was 
the handy-work of Lady Jemima, or the 
contrivance of Mr. Laſſi * he thereſore 
took the condolence he met with in very 
good part, and ſeemed very well ſatisfied 
that he eſcaped without blame; perhaps, 
remembering, that at the time of his being 
conveyed on board the ſhip, he was not 
perfectly maſter of his faculties. Laſſiter, 
with great ſhew of reaſon, repreſented to 
him the additional difficulty his failure in 
his errand, and his long abſence had thrown 
in the way of his re- admiſſion into Sir Clif- 
ford's family; and teaching him to expect 
no mercy from Mr. Broome, he reduced 
the poor fellow to ſuch a ſtate of deſpon- 
dency and ductility, that had he adviſed 

recourſe to the next horſe-pond, Teague 
was quite in a mood to think well of his 
judgment. It was therefore no difficult 
matter to make him accept a letter of re- 
commendation to a friend of Mr. Laffi- 
ter's in en, who, he was aſſured, would 
Dn] 3 procure 
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procure him a place, and in the mean time, 
if he took care not to mar his own intereſt 
by premature appearance again in the 
neighbourhood, Mr. Laſſiter undertook to 
overcome all Ins difficulties, and to re- in- 


ſtate him with eclat in the n he was 


moſt anxious to ſerve. 

„ ine off: 0 er Bani 2 
This impediment removed, the trio 
ſeemed more firmly fixed than ever. La- 


dy Jemima's private marriage was known 


only to Mrs. Prowne ; and her Ladyſhip 
conducted herſelf in a way that recom- 
mended her more and moreto Sir Clifford, 
while Miſs Arabella won his heart by her 
vivacities, and the credit ſhe did to his li- 


berality. The old man, as if convinced 
that his prejudices were culpable, began to 
talk of tranſplanting Lady Jemima's two 


daughters into his family; and thoſe whom 
it concerned began ſtill more cordially than 
ever, to wiſh his reſtleſs * — quiet 


The 


6 30 

Tbe month of November paſſed in hal. 
cyon felicity ; and Mr. Broome, having 
ſtaid away from his pariſh without aſſigning 
any reaſon, till ſome of his flock were dif. 
poſed to join Mr. Laffiter's ioutcry againſt 
his negligence, and Sir Clifford himſelf be. 
gan to ſuſpect he ſhould, during the Win- 
ter, be entertained only by the curate, the 
horizon of fraudihad not a cloud to threaten = 
it with; and perliaps the ladies would ſoon, 
by relaxing, the one her reſtraints, the 
other her aſſiduities, have marred all their 
good fortune, had not Miſs Byram re- 
ceived an unexpected viſit from ber quon- 
dam lover and fellow-traveller, Mr. Charles 
Grubb, who hearing accidentally, that the 
young Jady had got, as he termed it, 70 
good:toaf, had withdrawn his five-ſhilling 
advertiſement of, Manis a place, as va- 
det, a young man who dreſſes hair, ſta ves, 
writes a good hand, &c. and beſtowed the 
ſmall remnant of his purſe in procuring an 
al freſco conveyance by a ſtage coach, from 
which he alighted at the gate of Byram 
21 Þ h Park, 
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park, and thence boldly made his way to 
the north ſtar of his immoveable adorations, 


as, in one of his letters he had chriſtened 
Miſs Arabella. 


She was called from Sir Clifford, to at- 
tend the gentleman in the hall. Gladly 
would ſhe have refuſed him the requeſted 
audience, but the experiment was dange- 
rous; and as his meſſage was reſpectful, it 
betrayed nothing; and ſhe doubted not 
that a few of the many guineas Sir Clif- 
ford's bounty enabled her to throw away; 
would quiet the fellow, and get rid of 


But tie fellow was neither to be ſo 
quieted ; nor by any means in her power, 
could ſhe get rid of him. He talked highly 
of her promiſes, which his ſiſter, and her 
own many letters could prove — he TC» 
minded her, how entirely her reputation 
depended on his ſilence; and in this con- 
. La Arabella fo far improved her 


know- 
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knowledge of the world, as to find out, 
that it is not always in the power of thoſe 


who have foſtered impudence, to repreſs 


it when it becomes troubleſome. 


All depending on her appeafing him, 

ſhe endeavored to temporize, but he would 
not wait: an hour for her reſolution : he 
proteſled that unleſs ſhe ſuffercd him to 
ſhare her good fortune, he would inſtantly 
divulge her conduct, and ruin her with 


thoſe ſhe depended on; and had not Ara- 


bella's fertile imagination ſuggeſted to her 
immediately an expedient, her remaining 
at Byram Park, even the enſuing night, 
Wound month been doubtful. 


— a nttle ſoothed bins by a few 


fair ſpeeches, and gained his acquieſeence 


to her plan, by aſſuring him that a very 


ſhort time, and Sir Clifford's certain 


death, muſt put it in her power to place 
her dear Charles in the zenith of beati- 


ves the went to her grandfather with a 
| coun- 
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countenance of doubt, reſpect, and bumi- 
lity, and ſpeaking haſtily, as in great agi- : 
tation, ſaid, © My dear Sir, 1 am quite 
frightened at what 1 have donc. I have 
taken ſuch a liberty, as even you, good 
as * are to me, 5 I fear, pardon.” 


bi « «If. my pardon, my dear chila, can 
make you eaſy, you have it. K hat has 


happened?“ 


1 Why, dear Sir, here is a young 
man who” was brought 1 up out of charity 
by. the governeſs I was with 1 in Dublin ; 

ſhe, poor woman! is diſappointed in ; 
hope of getting a genteel proviſion for 
bim, and he is come over to get a fervice : 
he has no friends. in England, and he'is 
come all this way out of his road to aſk 
me to intereſt myſelf to get him a place. 1 


have told him how good you are, and I 
inconfi iderately ſaid, without firſt conſult- 


ing you, that you would, H was certain, 


give him a night's lodging here.“ 
Tran 
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* Truſt me, my dear child, * ſhall 
never be offended with; you, or, any body 
| for ſupplying my place by doing an act of 
benevolence. Let the young man ſtay by 


all means. Is he a perſon of good cha- 
rafter” 


*Y WOE OS 0 
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ce Very g good, indeed, Sir; he has main- 


tained his mother and five fiſters for ſeve- 
ral years.” 


. 60 How could. he do that, my. or, if 
by has been out of all | employment? 7 


« 'Oh, be bas x] at fea, and ſent 


of his wages; 3. and he always goes to church 


conſtanily, and reads the Bible for his 


amuſement, and is fo good {ns have 
10 Wied. S. W he | is,” RY 


| « Wel, my Gear, o you give. 10 good 
an account of him, ps am well inclined to 


Wei him ee I have had no fer- 
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rant in Dennis's place, ſuppoſing I were 


to take him ?” 


« 0 that 1 be ir 85 
.66 Can he read-and write 5. 5 4 


« 0 yes, vaſtly well; the can ** any . 
any thing. Shall I zo and tell him you 
will * him 8 


5 1 1 come to me, my dear child; 
I will ow to him mole, 2 


Mis flew to give Mr. Charles Grubb 
his cue: he pretended to think it extremely 
inconſiſtent with his genteel fituation in 
life to perſonate a ſervant ; but his paſſion - 


at laſt conquering his ſcruples, he fol- 


lowed her, went through his interrogato- 
ries perfectly to the ſatisfaction of his new 
maſter; and immediately, before the leaſt 
hint of the buſineſs had even reached the 
ſervants'-hall, he was enrolled of their 

| number. 
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number. He had addreſs enough to pleaſe 
Sir Clifford. Lady Jemima, though too 
ſagacious to be deluded by her daughter's 
legend of Mr. Grubb, thought it prudent 
to be ſilent; and the young lady herſelf, 
who was vaſtly fond of riding on horſe. 
back with only a ſervant, and preferred 
the new footman to the old coachman, 
had ſufficient opportunity of unwitneſſed 
converſation with him, to tutor him and 
keep him in patience and good humor. 


* 
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LaDr Jemima in filence watched all 
this, and talked confidently to Mrs, 
Browne, now become nearly her equal, 
on the demolition all their hopes muſt ex- 
perience, ſhould Arabella be Sir Clifford's 
heir, and marry this indigent fellow, from 
whoſe juſtice or generoſity no advantage 
to themſelves could be expected. Sug- 
geſtions ſuch as theſe. were not loſt on 
Mrs. Browne, who had as keen an eye as 
any one of the party to her own intereſt ; 
and who moreover had diſcovered that 
Mr. Charles Grubb was very handſome; 
and likewiſe very genteel-behaved whenever 
he included himſelf into the houſekeeper's 
department. She was therefore commiſ- 
fioned by her 158 . and half. 


_ miſtreſs, 
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miſtreſs, to hint to Mr. Charles Grubb, 
that Miſs Byram, notwithſtanding appear. 


ances, would never have a ſhilling of Sir 
Clifford's property; and on her own account 
ſhe added to this comfortable piece of intel. 
ligence the ſight of legal ſecurities, which 
ſhe herſelf poſſeſſed, to the value of five 


ſhe married; ſhould not be made to dance 
attendance on her or her grand- father; 
and, in ſhort, ſhe fo diſtracted the poor 


young man between future contingencies 


and preſent advantages, that Mifs Byram 
detected him wavering. She ſaw her 
danger, and' prudently averted it, by a 
ew of bank notes and jewels, preſents 
to her from Sir Clifford; ſhe then com- 


and that of Arabella Byram, which ſhe 


truſted: would deceive thoſe with whom it 


was her intent to paſs for Elizabeth. 


hundred pounds; ſhe ſaid, that whoever 


| miffioned him to get the banns pub- 
kſhed in a diſtant pariſh, in his own name, 


1 
did not chuſe to cavil/ at, let her own in- 
tereſt ſhould fall to the ground, made 
litle differehce in the fituation of affairs 
at Byram Park; and Mrs. Grubb fi 


triumphed as Miſs Byram, every day in- 


ereaſing her impatience to ſee herſelf re- 
jeaſed by Sir 'Clifford's death, from the 
maſquerade in which the BEE 10 OR 
moe nt es 


At Engi Mr. Boogie returned, but 


not to the ſituation of reſpect and eſteem 


he had poſſeſſed in the mind of Sir Clif- 
ford, who chid him ſeverely for his ab- 


| ſence, and ſeemed ſtill more diſſatisfied 


when he declared the buſineſs that had 
called him away, was not ſuch as he could 
reveal. It would, indeed; have been folly 
to reveal it, for he had been on a fruitleſs 
ſearch after ſome traces of Joanna Dove- 
ridge; and having confined his inquiries, 
for want” of better information, to fach 


of 
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of Byram' sfriends as had been the compa. 
nions of their youtbful days; he had 
ſhunned-catefully all Lady Jemima's con- 
nections as hoſtile to his wiſhes, and had 
traverſed great part of England, * 
and Ireland, to no Purpoſe. | 


„He ſoon 1 of the 8 Sir Clif- 


ford had made to his family; and looking 
with a jealous eye upon two women who 


appeared to him the puppets of ſome 


ſcheme, he gave little credit to Lady Je- 
mima's obſequiouſneſs, or Miſs Byram's 
confident vivacity: he could not, indeed, 
diſpute their pretenfions: he was told, 
and he had no authority for doubting it, 

that the young lady was Mr. Byram's 
daughter by his firſt marriage, of which 
marriage he had himſelf procured legal 
evidence by an authenticated copy of the 
regiſter from his former pariſh ; and by 
this act of juſtice he had only ſo much the 
more effectually rivetted in Sir Clifford's 


doting affection, the perſon his own ideas 
_— 
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rejected ſrom every claim to it. He had 
not the ſmalleſt difficulty in believing that 


the young lady was a Byram: ſhe, as well 
as her ſiſter, inherited Lambert's features, 


but there was now and then an aſtute 
glance, ſo much like the cunning expreſ- 
ſion of Lady Jemima's countenance, and 
ſne was ſo widely different from every thing 
he remembered of lovely Miſs Dove- 
ridge, that under any other circumſtances, 
his ſtrong perſuaſiqn would have prompted 
him unheſitatingly to declare her not only 
not the daughter of Joanna, but the 
trueſt offspring of Lady Jemima. 


It was, however, impoſſible to do any 
thing againſt ſuch complete prepoſſeſſions; 
for Sir Clifford now appeared attached to 
Miſs Byram as much by perſonal choice, 
as by regard to his ſon's memory, and 
had not unfrequently declared, that were 
his dear Elizabeth an alien to his family, 
he ſtill, from a knowledge of her multifold 
excellencies, ſhould make her his heir. 

Vol. IV. = = * 
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He wiſhed for nothing on this fide the 
grave, but that he might be permitted to 
ſee her well married; but this, alas! he 
could not hope for in his declining ſtate. 


N. Broome hag not been at home 
many days, before he had an opportunity 
of obſerving the affability with which 
Miſs Byram behaved to her groom in one 
of her equeſtrian airings. Depreſſed as he 
was by Sir Clifford's miſguided partiality, 
he conſidered that however injurious to a 
family ſuch an indiſcretion might prove, 
he had little chance of being believed, 
ſhould he, as a friend, adviſe the dif- 
miſſion of Mr. Charles Grubb, who was 


known to be univerſally a favourite, and 


whoſe franked covers gave his fellow ſer- 
vants an idea, and were to his lady a con- 
firmation, of his importance. 


While poor Broome's indignation and 
anxiety worried him almoſt to death, he 


was requeſted by the OP of the 
——_ 


(147) | 
pariſh whare Mr. Charles and Miſs FEY 
bella had been privately, in one of their 
long airings, united, to relieve him, by 
doing duty for him the next Sunday, from 
the diſtreſs occaſioned by his own illneſs, 
and the ſudden diſmiſſion of his cu- 
rate, who had given great offence the day 
before to one of the firſt men in the coun- 
try, by publiſhing, without his concur- 
rence, the banns for his daughter and a 
young. officer of dragoons, whom he had 
once kicked out of his houſe. 


Broome, ever ready to do a good na- 
tured action, complied ; and having to 
marry a ruſtic couple before he read the 
ſervice, he opened the regiſter and ſaw the 
names of Charles Grubb and Arabella By- 
ram. What was before only ſuſpicion, 
ſupported by internal ſentiment, was now 
confirmation ſtrong ; and when, with the 
devotion of an honeſt heart, he entered 
the deſk, and beſought the Divine bleſling 
on his office, he could not forbear a mo- 

- i: Ba mentary 
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mentary ejaculation, in which he appealed 


to the juſtice of Heaven againſt the powers 
of darkneſs. 


 Heperformedhis 25 to the edification of 
his hearers, and then mounting his horſe, in 
deep thought returned home, lamenting 
moſt ſeriouſly that it was not only the fate 
of the unſuſpecting to be duped, but too 
frequently their choice, and well convinced 
that were he to ſtir an inquiry concerning 
Miſs Byram's title to that appellative, he 
was more likely to raiſe up Mr. Charles 
' Grubb into a powerful enemy, than to 
open Sir Clifford's eyes to 285 8 that 
hedged him 1 we,” 


- The old gentleman's wiſhed-for death 
having been thus long moſt cruelly poſt- 
poned, the individuals who compoſed the 
faction had time for obſervation ; and it 
was with no benignity that Lady Jemima 
contemplated the very glaring penchant 
— her daughter * to all but dir 

| Clifford, 
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r 
Clifford, for Mr. Charles Grubb. She 
mentioned her uneaſineſs to Laſſiter and 
to Mrs. Browne. The lawyer had already 
ſen it, and ſeemed prepared againſt it in 


his own mind; but the gentlewoman was 


fare there was nothing more than a little 
ormle/s giddineſs in it. Charles was very 
prudent, and Miſs, ſych a great fortin as 
ſhe would be, would neyer ſure demean 
herſelf to trigus with a footman : then 
Charles was ſo obliging and ſo good na- 


tured, that ſhe was ſyre, if he was to go, 


ſome other folks would not be Jong after 
him, for the beſt place in the world. Lady 
Jemima, never dull in underſtanding a 
hint, perceived that the matter muſt be 


preſſed no farther in this quarter, and be- 
gan to feel that the was in ſome meaſure 
the ſlave of her own ſervant. 


Amongſt the famili es who viſited at By- 


ram Park, was that of the Duke, whoſe 
ſon, the ſlender Marquis, had failed in his 
elopement with Lady Almerina Delaford. 


H 3 The 
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The affair had fo diſguſted the friends of 
the young lady to whom he was con. 

_ tracted, that the match had broken off 

with much animoſity ; and the Duke be. 

Ing extremely earneſt to retrieve the ho- 
nour- of his houſe, - and to obliterate the 

remembrance of his ſon's folly, by marry. 

ing him reſpectably, caſt his eyes towards 

Miſs Byram; and finding the Marquis not 

at all averſe to the connection, but on the 

contrary, impreſſed rather in favour of the 

lady, he reſolved immediately to make a 

vifit in form to Sir Clifford, and Propoſe 

the alliance, which he could not doubt, 
unleſs the fair one's hand was engaged, 
would be accepted. According. y his 

Grace fet out. and finding Str Clifford 

much recovered, and in his library, after a 

few inquiries and condolences,” he opened 

the buſineſs, and received the baronet's 
moſt grateful thanks for the honour in- 
tended him and his prand- daughter, of 
which he would duly inform her, and 


would wait on his Grace the next day, if 
his 


felicity. Has 


( 393 7 
his health permitted, with the anſwer ſhe 
ſhould furniſh him with, which, confider- 
ing not only the ſuperiority of rank, but 
the perſonal recommendations of the young 
Lord, he had no doubt would be, as his 
own ww: a z grateful acquieſcence. | | 


Miſs Byram, whoſe delicacy would have 
been too much ſhocked, had it been men- 
tioned to her before the Duke, was called, 


immediately as he departed, to hear on 


how important an errand he had come to 


Byram Park. Sir Clifford, whoſe joy was 


too tumultuous to allow of free articula- 


tion or choice of phraſe, could tell her 
only that now he deſired nothing more 


than to depart in peace, for that he ſhould 
ſee her ſettled to his own ſatisfaction. He 
then named the Marquis as a candidate 


| for her favour; and the young lady. 
evinced, by the rapid changes i in her color 


and countenance, how ſenſible ſhe was of 
the importance of the errand, if not of her 


cc So, 
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« $0, juſt fo,” cried Sir Clifford in ec. 
Racy, © looked your grand-mother when], 
then a ſmart young fellow with a bag 
wig, Bruſſels' ruffles, and a ſword by my 
fide, told her ſhe muſt no longer be coy 
and coquetiſh, but take me or refuſe me. 
Ah, poor thing ! ſhe Yee but a * 
month after our mage“ 


Miss was ks much diſpoſed to draw 
foreboding inferences from this ill- timed 
obſervation. She ſcarcely heard it; for 
ſhe, dear girl! was wholly taken up with 
conſidering how ſhe might contrive to 
have two huſbands. Mr. Charles Grubb, 
ſhe could not, ſhe feared, get rid of—the 
Marquis ſhe could not think of foregoing, 
Her embarraſſinent, as well as her cir- 
cumſtances, rendering it impoflible for her 
to give her grand-father an anſwer, ſhe 
begged a few hours for conſideration, and 
leſt the old gentleman delighted with her 
aſſected modeſty and docility, . 


She 
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She ſought inſtantly Mr. Charles Grubb, 
who fortunately was parading the ſweep 
before the houſe, with the horſes ready 
for her airing, She mounted, galloped to 
the neareſt grove, and there beckoning her 
ſatellite, and being aſſured that Mr. 

Broome, who had juſt paſſed them, was 
out of fight and bearing, ſhe told him 
how grievouſſy the was diſtreſſed; and 
finding no reſource in his wits, ſhe, under 
pretence of her terror of diſobliging o 
Cui, propoſed to Charles the relinquith- 
ment of her, ſor the ſum of a thouſand 
pounds, which ſhe 3 ſhould be his 
Amme - EOS D246 


But Charles, dba he cared little now 
for the lady, and had not always been in- 
ſenſible to the creams/and ſyllabubs, the 
haſhes and ragouts, the cinnamon water 
aud the ratafia, which Mrs. Browne-pil- 
tered for him, was ſtill too much delighted 
with the idea of having married his miſ- 
1 and with the proſpect of having a 

H 5 legal 
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legal claim on her great expectations, to re- 
Iinquiſn her; and ſhe could prevail on him 
no farther than to ſuffer her to do any thing 
not inimical to his intereſts, which might 
ſecure her own with old Cliſt. She told 
him it was not improbable, that unleſs the 
tireſome old fellow died firſt, as ſne prayed 
Heaven he might, ſhe might be driven to 
conſent to the marriage, though in her 
heart ſhe abhorred it; but that ſhould this 
be the caſe, and ſhould ſhe even be com- 
pelled to cheat the wretch by marrying the 
Marquis, it would be of no conſequence, 
as it muſt be the firſt marriage that ſhould 
ſtand good; and ſhe gave him ber word 
and honour that, inſtantly as ſhe had ſe- 
cured: for her dear Charles the property ſhe 
was heireſs to, ſhe would avow her ſitua- 
tion, and return with rapture to his arms, 
In this, Charles, without much ſer uple, 
cConcurred; and Arabella, ſelt at liberty to 
be a marchioneſs when ſhe pleaſed, and 
to uſe him as it ſuited her. 
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Six Crirroxp was furniſhed with: the 
young lady's conſent ; the matter was in- 
ſtantly blazed abroad: Lady Jemima 3 
Laſſiter ſaw great things; the one conſi- 
dered her daughter's being a ducheſs as a 
ſure bulwark for herſelf againſt all future 
mis fortune; the other dreamt, of a great 
ſtewardſhip and a purchaſed title: the 
wedding was talked of; the London newſ- 
papers got the intelligence; and on the 
morning after Mr. Blyford had ſet: out for 


the weſt, Peregrina ſaw the article which 


ſtated that the Marquis's intended. bride 


was Miſs Elizabeth Byram, the only daugh- 


ter of Lambert Byram, Ei. of the king- 


dom of Ireland, by his firſt marriage with 


the Hon. Mys Doveridge, daughter. and 
H 6 ſole 


. 
fole heireſs of the loft baron of that fa. 
mily; and farther added, that the cere. 


mony was to be performed at the ſeat of 
© Sir Clifford Byram, in Northamptonſhire. 


At the time when ſhe caſt her eye on 
the article, ſhe was going to put into exe- 
cution a defign the had ruminated on all 
night, that of imparting to Ami Bonange 
the whole of her hiſtory and diftrefles, and 
Intereſting him in the diſoovery of her 
mother. She was now farther encouraged 
to do ſo, by the intelligence ſhe had ſo 
fortuitouſly lighted on, which perſuaded 
her, as ftrongly as Mrs. Blyford was be- 
fore perſuaded, that her mother was pri- 
vately but aneh the wife of Mr. * 


She had inſtantly dn dente to her 
friends the news ſhe had met with ; and 
Mrs. Blyford had ſtrenuouſly recommended 
an immediate inquiry as the only mcans 
of preventing ſome unaccountable impo- 
y_ She n to Feregrina, that 


Were 


67 

were the, as Elizabeth Byram, the legiti+ 
mate daughter of Mr. Byram, a large part 
of his property muſt belong to her, if hg 
died inteſtate : this advantage, Sir Clifford 
being living, was not ſo certain; and Pe- 
regrina ſet againſt it the batred ſhe was 
taught to ſuppoſe her grand-father enter- 
tained towards her; but to this Mrs. Bly- 
ford was not inclined to pay much credit; 
ſhe was convinced. Sir Clifford was duped; 
and had very bad people about him; and 
the thought very little of hat had bau 
aſſerted was to be relied on. - De 


Peregrina wrote, as ſhe had deſigned, to 
Ami Bonange a detail of all that had hap- 
pened, and of her own ſtory; and con- 
jured him, by every ſentiment of filial 


piety and common charity, to make all 
poſſible inquiry into the fate of Joanna 
Doveridge, who was undoubtedly her fa- 
ther's wife and her mother; and whom ſhe 
could not believe to have lived or died, as. 
Sarah Earle had, ſhe was perſuaded, ma- 

liciouſſy 
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keioaſiy repreſented. She farther begged 
him to learn who it was that the Marquis, 
whom ſhe TP 1 8 his n was about 
to rye | TY 


The next and far more ori buſinek 
was to write to Sir Clifford Byram him- 
felf; a meaſure which Mrs: Blyford urged 
with all the force of reaſon; it was the 
| hardeſt taſk ſhe had ever yet undertaken; 
for like all perſons in fuch a ſituation, 
me forgot that her inability itſelf would 
plead more powerfully for her than any 
. N | 
At! tft, thinking it of wee to. 
ſave the poſt, and: finding her courage did. 
not e by mee pb ſhe haſtily 
wrote: Ti . | | 


60 Howenzp Six, 

« F am told you hold me in utter ab- 
Horrence ; I have been ſtrictly enjoined 
over to uſurp your name, or to. boaſt 
myſelf 


myſelf of your family; yet I ſee myſelf 
deſcribed in the public papers as enjoying 
your favour; and ł am perſuaded ſome 
one is moſt groſsly impoſing on your 
goodneſs; who it. is I do not even wiſh to 
gueſs; aſk for no advantage to myſelf; 
but ſurely Jam not obliged to reſt ſilent, 
when I have every reaſon to believe you 
are not as een to me as you are de- 
en or d bt 1 I JET ; 
1 1573: 101 > 4) & 113-9 £33 ART 
1:46 l, Sir, it to Elass, the only daugh- 
[ter of Mr. Byram,. by his marriage with 
Joanna Daveridge, that you mean to be 
kind, I am ſhe; though the commands I 
received from you have compelled me to 
aſſume another name, and to conceal my 
origin. Do not, therefore, I beſeech you, 
_.countenance fraud; at leaſt, let me entreat 
you to know on whom you beſtow: your 
parental regard. I envy no one the en- 
joyment of your favour, if it be their 
right; but 1 ſhould be acceſſary to 8 
N were I to acquieſce in it. 

9 Should 
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2% «Should you, Sir, be ſo far furoumbly 
e towards me as to with for farther 
information, the 2 1 ING will 
ind me as 

Pour very Jutifal ranbchild, 
P PEREGRINA LaMorns,” 
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- Mrs, Blyford, to ada Weine ſhoved 
ber. letter, far her approbation, was con- 
Vvinced that it would be followed by an 
immediate ſummons for her to Byram 
Park, if not by a viſit in perſon from her 
grand father, and kindly offered, in either 
caſe} to accompany and ſupport her. But 
Peregrina had far lets ſanguine hopes; the 
had ſeen wickedneis in glory, till ſhe be- 
e to dbink. it the vſual courſe of ding 


6. 3 —_— O.] e Sad 
Wen ſhe. had bitherto experienced; in 
vain ſhe appealed to the miniature of her 
mother, and wept over it in ſpite of the 
words that accompanied her receiving it, 


ſhe cou get o * from it, and 
non | ſhe 


{( am; )) 


ſhe was in an agony of doubt, as painful 
to diſcourſe on as to conceal. Her rumi- 
nations ſuggeſied to her no hope that 
could counterbalance the preſentiment, 

that from her utmoſt diligence the ſhould 
derive no other ſatisfaction than, perhaps, 
the knowledge of the ſpot where her mo- 
ther was buried; and ſhe could not but 
apprehend, that by her application to Sir 
Clifford, which ſhe ſaw no means of ſup- 
porting to the proof of ber identity, ſhe 
ſhould only rank herſelf in the number of 
detected impoſtors. Even ſhould he be 
inclined to ſuſpend his opinion, how could 
ſhe prove herſelf the true Elizabeth ? the 
picture ſhe poſſeſſed might have been pro- 
cured by any other method than that of 
Mr. Byram's gift; her governeſs, who 
could have detailed her father's conduct 

towards her, was no more; Lady Jemima 
ſeemed by all the world to be held in diſ- 
repute, even ſhould ſhe, as was not pro- 
bable, againſt the intereſt of her daughter, 
be — to * their rival: little 
more 


( 162 ) 
more probability was there that either of the 
young ladies would ſerve, totheir prejudice, 
one whom they had ſo uniformly con- 
temned: Dennis Geoghegan, could he be 
found, was far more likely to avouch his 
maſter's dereliction of her than her claim 
on the family: no one of the ſervands of 
Mr. Byram was at all within her reach; 
it did not appear to her that Lady Jemima 
had even confidentially diſclofed to Mrs. 
Haccombe the relation ſhe ſtood in to her 
deceaſed huſband; ſhe herſelf had ſtrength- 
ened an opinion againſt any ſuch claim 
by the adoption of another defignation, 
and by her punctilious regard to the com- 
mands ſhe had received; commands of 
which ſhe now began to ſee the artifice 
and the cruelty ; for in the tempeſtuous 
reſtleſſneſs of her thoughts the had, with 
a conviction little lefs potent than that of 
truth, gueſſed that Lady Jemima had fuc- 
ceeded in making peace with Sir Clifford, 
and for ſome reaſon, unintelligible to her, 
who was toe humble to ſuppoſe her own 
impor- 


ii 
importance, had impoſed one of her own 
daughters on him as Mr. Byram's eldeft 
offspring. On this fuppoſition ſhe began 
to ſound a ftill greater hope that her mo- 
ther's character had been refcued from 


ignominy; how, ſhe could not penetrate— 

by whom, it was as impoſſible to diſcover, 
ſo difficult was it to aſcertain even her 
friends and enemies. 


Sometimes debollecing the letter ſhe bea 


received from Lady Jemima, ſhe was in- 


clined to think more favourably of her, 
and to ſuppoſe that ſhe had fought her to 


| re-inſtate her in Sir Clifford $ 700d opinion; 
and here, whatever was her ladyſhip's mo- 
tive, ſhe was not very wide of the truth ; 


but againft this the oppoſed | the omni- 
ſcience of Ami Bonange, and was then 
half inclined to think Lady Jeinima had 


deſigned only to remove her till farther 
out of the way, before ſhe brought for- 
ward her o own n daughter i in her ſtead. 


In 
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In nh 4 admitted of no 15. or 
of her taking any ſuſtenance, ſhe remained 
undiſturbed by any event till the morning 

of Thurſday, when ſhe received from 
Lady Cottiſbrooke a very affectionate re- 
ply to her laſt communication, in which 
ſhe incloſed a letter from her ſon Hamil- 
ton, expreſſing. the, ſevereſt concern for 
the miſchief his volatility had occaſioned, 
and beſeeching her to uſe her intereſt in 
the family ſhe was then in, to procure 
him an introduction to their favour, and 
to overcome the formidable obſtacles that 
oppoſed his atoning, as he wiſhed, for 
his paſt miſconduct : he ſhewed that his 
heart, eaſily impreſſed, was eminently 
ſuſceptible of pity, and that he had;a mind 
that could not reſt under the idea of hay- 
= ing done an injury. | 


8 s thoughts were called from 

her miſeries by the with, , paturzl to every 

ingenuous mind, of aiding a friend; hut | 

to indulge that with required great cir- 
| cumſpection 


— , ga” . 


. 
cumſpection and delicacy, as it was more 
than poflible that the very firſt ſtep taken 
to promote Martha Blyford's narf 
"nee for ever Zane it. | 


She had. deviſed no method, when 


Martha herſelf, with an unintelligible 


mixture of various paſſions in her counte- 
nance, came to her with an open letter 
in her hand, which, as if too much inte- 
reſted in its contents to repeat them, ſhe 
put into friend Lamorne's hand. She read 
with an increaſe of her vexations the firſt 
paragraph, which ſhewed that it was not 
as ſhe had at firſt imagined, from Ha- 
milton Courtland, but from Mr. Blyford, 
who ſaid, that he was moſt unwillingly 
obliged to poſtpone the ſcheme planned 
for the enſuing week, as his uncle was 
then juſt dead, and the management of 
his affairs would not admit of his leaving 


the place he was in, in leſs than ten days. 
Mr. Blyford then in the moſt affectionate 


manner congratulated his daughter on the 
bequeſt 
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bequeſt of thirty thouſand pounds, to 
which, by the will of her deceaſed rela- 


tive, ſhe was inſtantly and uncontrolably 


entitled, and with expreſſions of tlie 


firmeſt reliance on her prudence, that ſhe 
would ſhew that, however young, ſhe 


might be ſafely truſted with one of the 
greateſt of all worldly temptations, prope- 

rity, he hinted to her the numerous feli- 
cities her uncle's bounty would procure for 
her, in the ability it conferred to do 
good. 


 Mortifying as was the firſt intelligence 


of this letter to Peregrina, ſhe could turn 


with heart-felt joy to congratulate her 
amiable friend on its contents; but Mar- 
tha, far from exhibiting the uſual ſymp- 
toms of delight on ſuch. an occaſion, was 
in tears, for which ſhe, would give no rea- 


ſn; and to ay: Melton, Mo with- 


| drew. WE” 


Pere- 
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Peregrina wiſhing much to ſound her 
diſpoſition towards Courtland, without 
betraying her information of his ſenti- 
ments, at their next meeting aſked her, 
with affected cheerfulneſs, what ſhe in- 
tended to do with her wealth. She an- 
ſwered very ſeriouſly, © firſt, to make thee 
happy, or, at leaſt, if that cannot be, to 
prevent thee from ever wanting.“ 


Peregrina, repenting of a query to 
which ſhe had expected a very different 
anſwer, colored, and excuſing her mo- 
mentary want of thought, ſhe aſſured 
Martha her curioſity aroſe ſolely from her 
wiſh to find that the bequeſt of her uncle 
would eſtabliſh her happineſs. 


« That it can never do,” ſhe replied, 
gravely, and with emotion. I am a 
ſimple girl, friend Peregrina; and living 
as we do, I cannot tell always what I 
ought to do; ſo that I often think; and in- 
deed am fare, I muſt be very odd and very 
abſurd; 


( 168 ) 
abſurd ; for by the little I do ſee, I am con. 
vinced that if all people were like me, 
they could not do as they do; and to tell 
thee truth, added ſhe, ſmiling faintly, 
J often think every body more in the 
right than I am, for they ſeem to know 
better than 1 do what things will make 
them happy; but when I aſk myſelf whe- 
ther what makes them happy, would make 
me ſo, 1 feel it would not.— l have often 
thought; for I think very flrangely, that 
the world is very much like a great din- 
ner, where I have ſeen ſome difh that has 
looked very nice, and every body has ad- 
mired it, and when I have taſted it, per- 
haps it was too ſweet, or too ſalt, or too 
acid for my palate—but what I blame my- 
ſelf for is, that I do not remember this; 
but when I have been ſhewn that people 
who have every thing I have wiſhed 
for, are ſtill not happy, I am again too 
apt to be cheated, and to believe it is the 
fault of their nr and that it would 
Tart mine.” 

oc 
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Peregring could not forbear ſmiling ; 
and Martha, as if encouraged by. her at- 
tention, went on: 

185 8 ed 8 FELT" 

« 1 have Ghats. for * 5 that many 
people who are married to thoſe they love, 
are very far from happy: 1 have a couſin 
that is a terrible inſtance of this ; but then 
1 think he 1 15.not ſo good tempered—he ; is 
not, if you underſtand me, ſo much to, be 
liked as Hamil AS—— as, I was going 
to ſay, he might be—and his wife does not 


take the pains to pleaſe him that I would 


Wi C A ri SITE a 11 he 
1 Martha bad wanting Þ. far from 
her firſt idea, that it was difficult to get 
home again. Peregrina filled up the pauſe 
by expreſſing her concern that any thing 
ſhould fo early in. Martha's life haye ſo 
clouded its proſpect, as to induce gloomy 
ideas of its comforts. © You, have half - 
named Captain Courtland, T id the; #I 
wiſh it was poſſible to think well of him.” 
Vat AV. 1 — oO Thee 
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ec © Thee cannot, ſure, think 1% of 
him!“ | 5 


3 His MR to you « 

e Oh it Was my fault. Why did I, an 
Ignorant girl—as ignorant as a nun—and 
a Quaker too—and no-body likes Qua- 
ers, : fancy that he could be ſerious ? 
"How could I be ſo undutiful to my father 
and mother, as to like one not of our ſo- 

ciety, and a ſoldier too? Oh! ſoldiers are 

very, very bad people; that is, I mean there 
ought to be no ſoldiers, for there ſhould 
be no E 11 ought to live in 
5.4014 N 


"Is « Then, had Captain Courtland be- 
| haved otherwiſe, you would till have re- 1 
| N 8 him, for LIKE meant T bf þ 


. e I 8 1 think I WM OY 
leaſt Iwould have tried. I'll tell thee, By b 
regrina, all my ny do oy Hamilton 1 
' Courtland 11 
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Courtland better than all the world be- 
ſide; but I am ſure I would not wiſh to 
love him if it was wrong. I would never 
diſpleaſe my father or mother; for then if 
I had the whole world, I ſhould be miſe- 
rable. And now that I am to have fo 
much money of my own, I have been 
thinking it would be ſtill worſe if I was 
to do as 1 chooſe; for then it would ſeem - 
as if I took advantage of my old uncle's 
kindneſs, to make my father and mother 
unhappy.; ſo I am determined, and, in- 
deed, that was what I was ſo fooliſh as to 
cry at—that I will never again think of 
Hamilton—L, am (ure he. never thinks of 


9 


me. E' ; 
| 1 ? 


7 Not having it in her power to anſwer 


for the event, Peregrina thought it impru- 
dent to enter farther on this ſubject, She 


preferred. writing to Lady C ottiſbrooke, to 


ſuggeſt the propriety of an application to 
Mr. Blyford, hopeleſs, as, notwithſtand- 
ng the general liberality of his opini- 

12 | ons, 
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ons, it appeared; and this ſhe did by the 


return of the poſt, too averſe to a repeti. 


tion bf her own eke. of to relate . 
even to ber kind TR" Fr 


SP 
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th Again ſhe fiink i into an PI "oy of 
dejection, anxious beyond meaſure when 
in expeèctation of letters on the Friday, 
and depreſſed to the loweſt extremity 
when dif appointed. Saturday Increaſed 
her diſtreſs by the following billet, which 
pa all hope | in one > Murter: 


41 


«© MIS Ax," „ itil 
* the deftre of the widow: of the 
late Mr. Byram, who acts at preſent” for 
Sir Clifford, He Ro, yery —9 1 0 to 


ſuch Perſon us you deſeribe vorteil to be, 

and you are hereby defired: no farther to 
moleſt the family, as it Will be” at 75 

5 Ho Nimes: ot 
Tours ts eta 

; 0 44 to: e W. LASSITER.” 
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It was ſcarcely poſſible for Mrs. Blyſord, 
or her compaſſionate daughter, to afford 
the ſmalleft eomfort to their beloved gueſt, 
under ſo cruel a cataſtrophe of their juſt 
expectations. Nothing was wanting on 
their part : Mrs. Blyford would inſtantly 
have taken a journey with her to Byram 
park; but Peregrina's ſpirit could not 
brook: the hazard of being turned from the 
a as an PS. 


She had wept. herſelf into a ſtate of 
exhauſted quiet, when ſhe was told that a 


man on horfeback inquired for her. 


She went down into the hall: the man 
was a ſtranger, and had the appearance of a 


ſervant out of livery ; he had diſmounted, 


gave her a letter, and ſaid he THO wait 
her anſwer. 


q Cafting TE eyes over three fides of the 
paper, ſhe 'ſaw the! fignature of Ami 
Oe Such a correſpondence was not 

$7 „ ebb to 


Con 
to be exhibited in public; with velocity 
greater than her ſtrength, ſhe ran up ſtairs, 
locked her door, and read, after a preface 
of the moſt conſolatory expreſſions, this 
anſwer to her commiſſion : 


„ With aku to the mnch-talked-of 
bride elect, I can learn nothing more than 
you know; report confirms it in all its 
circumſtances. As to your other more 
important inquiry, I have done all in my 
power, how ſucceſsfully, time only can 
determine. I wrote to the only perſon I 
could recollect, as having any connection 
with Mr. Byram's family, and I am pro- 
miſed the ſatisfaction you wiſh for, on a 
condition I hope you will feel little re- 
luctance in obeying; as it requires no- 
thing more than your perſonal appear- 
ance. | 
“ J commit this to the care of a man 
you may very ſafely rely on, and have 
given him directions to eſcort you with any 
DE 8 1 friend 
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E 
ſriend or friends you may think neceſſary 
to your ſafety, to London, where you will 
find thoſe that can, better than myſelf, 
inform you. Pp 


ce 10 Wanne in my power to 
contribute to your peace of mind, I ſhall 
think myſelf abundantly requited, even 
ſhould you be diſpoſed to ſeek your origin, 
and negle& me. Let me once ſee you in 


ſafety; let me be aſſured you are above 


my care, and I will inſtantly ceaſe to 
trouble you. All ſelfiſh confiderations 
fade, when compared to the pleaſure of a 


diſintereſted action; and I will ſecure this 


pleaſure to myſelf, by ſuſpending even my 
beſt hopes, and till you command me to do 
otherwiſe, and my ſituation admits of it, 
by ſerving you in ſecret. But remember, 
Peregrina, that were you environed by a 


hoſt of lovers—were kings to lay down 


their crowns, and ſaints their croſſes, to 
prove their ſincerity, no one could boaſt 


an honeſter paſſion for you than 


© AMI BONANGE.” 
14 *« And 


(9 

* And with equal fincerity do I return 

thy honeſt love,“ ſaid the heart of Pere. 
grina, as ſhe read the concluding words. 
But the letter required an immediate an- 
ſwer; ; nay, the bearer waited for it, and 
an anſwer really required deliberation ; for 
however well diſpoſed ſhe might be to 
fraſt Ami Bonange, ſore regard was due 
to appearances, and ſhe knew not how 
to fatisfy the kind anxiety of Mrs. Blyford, 
without revealing the myſtery of her good 
genius, for which the had no * 
fion. a [£1 7 | 
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She went down again to the hall to afk 
the man the extent of his orders : he faid 
that his maſter (but who his maſter was 
he would not tell) had told him the lady 
would be in town that night, that he was, 
13 'neceffary, to procure a chaiſe ſor the 
purpoſe; and that in town her deſtination 
Was Lady Cottiſbrooke' „ in New N 19 8982 
8 | ne 
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Peregrina was relieved from her doubts, 
but again embarraſſed, as ſhe now could 
not aſk; Miſs Blytford to accompany her, 
2s ſhe had wifhed. But, with tolerable 
courage, though extremely. agitated; ſhe 
went in queſt of the ladies, and informing 
them that ſhe was called to Lady Cottiſ- 
brooke's in a hurry, in hopes of hearing 
of her be, "bogged beg, 10 n 
Wt 199d brotyld eb no 
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325 1 muſt Lads iwalainess 2 301 L921: 
I ſhonld not chuſe, indeed, to go 
with thee, unafked by friend Coftiſbrooke; 
but ſtill thee ſhall not go alone. Jet | 
Sarah Earle go with thee—thee does not 
like her, nor do I; nta is ane and 
may be W 5 FOTO Vit TM The is n 
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Peregrina conſenting, Sarah Was or- 

dered to be in readineſs. Mr. Blyford's 
carriage was to go the firſt ſtage with her; 
her eſcort went forward to beſpeak a 
chaiſe on the road. Mrs. Blyford ſent 
another man ſervant, as an additional ſe- 
curity, on her confeſſing that ſhe knew 
not the meſſenger ſent for her; and with 
ten thouſand dreads, ſhe was juſt depart- 
ing, when Miſs Blyford begged to ſpeak to 
her in private. She was apprehenſive that 
Peregrina might, in her zeal for her hap- 


pineſs, divulge what had paſt between 


them ; but againſt this fear ſhe n. * 
cured the ſecurity: of her word, 


; © „How art "We furniſhed BYE money! py 
ſaid careful Martha; *« thee will want a 
ae * in fine London.“ jad 


S 0 * 


4. I Have a few Gates, Gai Peiegrine; ; 
« oops for my journey; and Ry Cot- 
tiſbrooke : never forgets my purle.” | 


'S { 1 
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1 

« I would not intrude,” replied Martha, | 

« but thee muſt remember that I ſhould 
like to be of ule to thee.” 


With a cordial embrace they parted. 
Mrs. Blyford expreſſed a wiſh ſoon to ſee 
her young friend again ; and ſhe ſet off, 
with a moſt uneaſy mind, and far from 
delighted with her companion. 


882) 
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Kr Byram Park, Miſs Arabella, or ra- 
ther Mrs. Grubb, was whirfing the wheel 
of fortune at a furious rate. The ſlender 
Marquis was every day more enamored. 
All Laſffiter's-clerks were buſy about ſet- 
tlements : he himſelf had got ſo entirely 
into the good graces of the Duke and his 
ſon, that he was looked on as an oracle: 
he taught gratis the art of racking tenants, 
and letting eftates tithe-free: he preached 
fhort leaſes. and quarterly rents: he pro- 
jected inclofures, and talked of croron- 
grants : he had a navigation ſehemeè in his 
pocket, and a ſontinèe in his head: he poſ- 
ſeſſeg the noble art of alchymy for the fa- 
ther, and the cup of Circe for the ſon, to 
whom he diſcourſed of illiberal reſtram!, 


1 Faun; 
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feanty allowance, poſt obits, and mortgages; 
of curricles, phattons, cropt bays, and 
damfels fair, till the young man believed 
matrimony the gate by which he was to- 
eſcape from parental avarice, and to gain 


all his fooliſh head and throbbing heart 


had conceived and panted for. Lady Je- 


mima had fo well made uſe of her ſaga- 


city reſpecting Mr. Charles Grubb, and 
had ſo well timed ſome mal-a-propos viſits. 
to Arabella, that the terror of her exert- 
ing any part of her -di/clofmg power, made 
her daughter as ductile as could be wiſhed; 


and ſhe had repeatedly promiſed. that 


when/ſhe was a Ducheſs, dear mama ſhould 


Jive like a queen; nay, indeed, the Duke 


himſelf had ſaid ſuch fine things of Lady 


Jemima, that if Mr. Laſſiter could haue 
proved his regard for his on inteteſt, as 
completely as Mr. Charles Grubb: had 
done, it would hot have been wonderful if 
the ſame” day had made the mother la 
Ducheſs and the daughter, by the -v0ur- 
teſy of England, a Marchionem. Thete 


4 


was 
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was but one circumſtance that gave the 
party pain ; this was the obſtinate vigor of 
Sir Clifford, whoſe renovated ſpirits ſeem- 
ed to ſuſtain him under his decaying 
ſtrength, to a degree that made it to be ap- 
prehended that he would not en the 
expectants. 


Poor Broome, who with tolerable accu- 
racy read their characters, their intrigues, 
and their diſtreſſes, ſtill fretted in imbeci- 
lity. He ſaw Sir Clifford frequently, but 
found him inextricably ſhackled by his 
partialities, and ſo watched by his family, 
| that had his doting afforded any Jucid in- 
tervals, it was almoſt impoſſible to have 
'availed himſelf of them. The ladies he 
ſaw looked on him with a jealous eye; 
and the elder having lately talked to him 
in a. wonderfully civil ftrain of a better 
living, and her interęſt with the Duke, who 
had now one vacant, he faw it was in 
- contemplation. to remove him, which, had 
* advantage en ever ſo great, was a 

N beneft 
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benefit he did not at that time chuſe to 
accept, any more than the invitations 
given him repeatedly to the dances at By- 
ram Park, the dinners at Mr, Laſſiter's, 
or the ſetes at the Duke's. + 


Of the letter which Peregrina had ad- 
drefled to the juſtice, as well as compaſ- 
ſion of her grand-father, no one but Laſſi- 
ter was informed; for he, aſſiduous friend 
_ perceiving Sir Clifford's declining facul- 
ties, and anxious to ſpare him and his ſer- 
vants trouble, was ſo obliging as to inter- 
cept his letters at the poſt- office, and thus 
effectually ſecured the old gentleman from 
ſeeing ſuch as might give him uneaſineſs. 
Thoſe he detained, it muſt be confeſſed, were 
ſeldom ſuch as he thought of importance ; 
they were generally of the ſupplicating 
claſs, and aimed at that weak fortreſs, . Sir 
Clifford's humanity. Thus, if he did in- 
advertently ruin an induſtrious tenant, or 
get the Baronet a few curſes, for a flinty- 
A Jandlord, what then? he ſaved his 
911113 pocket, 
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pocket, and comforted himſelf in his pious 
concern for his eaſe, by the old obſerva, 
tion, that what the eye never ſoes the heart 
never rues.“ What uſe could if be of to 
diſturb a man on his death · bed with com- 
* ; 


| The letter om Miſs 8 bod. to- 
gether with all other ſuſpected papers, been 
carefully opened; and as it was part of 
this diligent agent's policy, to truſt, not 
even bis wiſe, whom he already began to 
think too cunning for him, heſhad, with- 
out hefitation, replied to it, in a way! that 
_ the :doubied not would prevent _—_ bi * 
POTTY AR n oe 
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bi Were e tber circumſtaneed; 1 and 
ink Broome had made a reſolution to 
let the parties go on a little farther, and 
tliem at nee to overwhelm: at leaſt Mrs. 
-Grabb, when one morning, after a grand 
ſupper given at Byram Park, to his Grace, 
„ all the aditirng: country 
: gentle- 
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C 7 7 
gentlemen of the ilbotrtibed, juſt ; as 
the day began to dawn, Lady Jemima haſ- 
tily entered her daughter's apartment, and 
very properly Ein no notice that ſhe was 
nof alone, ſhe bid her riſe inſtantly, for 
dear Sir Clifford had rung A vel and 
was found i in a fit, 


1 he young lady, however ſound afleep 
when her mother began to call her, was 
m no danger of another nap. While haſ- 
tily putting on her clothes, ſhe ran over in 
her mind, probable conſequences as cer: 
tain futurities, and really evinced no ſmall 
preſence of mind. As little was her recol- 
lection clouded, when, on entering Sir 
Clifford's room, ſhe ſaw his attendants 
hindered by their feelings, from the neceſ- 
ſary exertions for his recovery; and when 
Lady Jemima; who flood at the foot of the 
bed, holding up her ready handkerchief to 
drown her voice, whiſpered to her, He 
cannot Iive ten nimites; ſhe was enough 
herſelf to reply, „but, good God ! there 

| | 15 


| 6 
is no will.” Such a charming thing is ſelf. 
poſſeſſion under ſevere trials! 


This conſideration, which at the mo- 
ment was abſorbed in Lady Jemima's ha- 
bitual hope, and mechanical certainty of 

happineſs in the old man's death at any 

rate, gave motion to her limbs, and drew 
her nearer to the moribond. 


Either the application of the apothecary, 
the prayers of his ſervants, or the rallying 
vigour of his conſtitution, ſaved Sir Clif- 
ford once again from the yawning grave; 
and in a few hours his recollection had 
returned, and he gave hopes of recovery ; 
for at preſent the company were unani- 
mous in hoping that he would live at leaſt 
long enough to make a will; which Laſ- 
iter, who had been duly rouſed to his aid, 
aſſured them with a phlegmatic certainty, 
was yet to be done. Who ſhould prompt 
the buſineſs, was debated in the next 
room. Laſſiter, accuſtomed to the work, 
8] e 5 had 
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had no reluctance, but Lady Jemima; 
thought it better to come from one of the 
ſamily; perhaps the rogues,. could not, 
truſt each other. Be that as it may, Ara- 
bella was appointed to viſit her grandfa- 
ther, to beat up his pillow for him, and, 
handkerchief in hand, to do whatever 
could convince him of her great love, and 
his great danger; two convictions which 
the faw would forward his making a will 
without Oy and that, in "gy favor. 


Hat either diſdaining. even the ſhadow 
of ſelfiſhneſs, or fearful, that if dear 
mama was not duly and largely remem- 
bered, ſhe might tell tales of Mr. Charles 
Grubb, w hen ſhe had, with the utmoſt 
delicacy,” hoped that her dear grand papa 
had ſettled all his affairs; ſhe added, on 
her knees beſeeching pardon, that ſhe 
had no other motive for her inquiſitiveneſs, 
but her fear that that dear woman, Lady 
Jemima, Who had always been a mother 
to "Gy ſhould again be left as Mr. Byram 

10011 had 
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Had left her, without a proviſion. Sir 
Ckfford in a faint voice applauded her 
goodneſs, and aſſured her her wiſh ſhould 
be fulfilled. 4 


I The jibyficien coming to make his 
eq ny difintereſted viſit, Arabella vith- 
_ * Fropots her 1 


Net went Lad) 7 Nene herſelf: tle 
was ſorry to hear her beloved father 
thought of diſturbing himſelf by making a 
will.” Surely if Elizabeth's mother was, 
as was now proved, Mr. Byram's wife, a 
very fhort bequeſt of his property was ſuf 
ficient. For herſelf, as ſhe knew ſhe me- 
rited nothing, the: expected nothing; ſhe 
had experienced too much undeſerved 
Kindneſs from him already, to aſk for 
more: her girls tuft learn to get their 
living,” as' their father had left them no- 
thing ; ; and for herſelf, Miſs Byram's at- 
tachment and promiſes of aſſiſtance were 


fafficlent—it did not become her now, 
b - incon- 
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inconſiderate as ſhe had been, to aim - at 
independence. Sir Clifford aſſured her 
that both ſhe and her children ſhould be 


benefitted by his- will, which, if ſhe would 
ſend for Laſſiter, he would give him direc- 
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The 8 had gone home, and when 


ſent for,” came in no very pleaſant, agita- 
tion. That tireſome. raſcal, Dennis, Was 
again returned, and be had been detained 
half an hour to hear his tedious complaints 
of his, London expedition in ſearch of a 
friend, and in contriving ſome ang ans 4 
locking him up en, A ger rid of him 
aber Slifford. ! etz noh ot! INK 
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ee 2 e haxe, gen. done ee 
fel * ſaid, gracious Lady Jemima... e 


Acton Hat noc H bm wot 
44 45 « Wihys I have Perſzadec him: that it is 
death to him to he ſeen abroad; and 


can write a tolerable flouriſhing han 
though doubt whether he. can read it 
| when 
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when he has done; 1 have propoſed to 
keep him as a clerk for a ſew days, and | 
have locked bim up to kr any © 
and hangers 7 himſelf.” Ml ( one 
ii it þ 377 we Y 15 | & } 10 5 1 
A good ae verily now go in to 
on 1 ag Mm | 
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"0 ene, an obedient bülband, ble 
is lady, but not quite' with the diſpoſition 
aus ſuppoſed ;\ for finding Sir Clifford, a8 
from his experience he expected, Juſt ca- 
9 to do an act, but hardly to judge of 
; he took his directions, and ſoon pus- 
A him with law cant about rats and 
ſes, he convinced him that it was neceſ- 
ſary, if his will was deſigned to be of any 
effect, that e ſhould” be nominated ſole 
truſtee for thoſe,” in whoſe favour it was 
to be made. He then hied home, like a 
"rat with a' flice of bacon, to mumble hi 
prey abcofding to his o een | 
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The draft was made that afternoon, and 
read by Laſſiter in due form to the teſtator 


and the ladies; he being particularly 


careful, as all his tranſactions had been 
ever fair and above- board, that thofe 
whom it concerned ſhould know what he 
had committed to paper; he wiſhed to be 
certain he had not miſtaken Sir Clifford's 

meaning; people could not be too careful 
in ſuch important matters as deeds; the 
intereſts of whole families depended on 
their accuracy, and the honeſty of thoſe 
who made them; for his part he always 
counted money after his own father, for 
the beſt in the world might err, and he 
knew an inſtance of a gentleman, a ent 


of his, GC. &. &c. 


« We are all perfectly ſatisfied, ” faid 
Sir Clifford, I only wiſh to make every 
thing clear, that what I mean for the 
benefit of my ſamily, may not be ſpent in 
„ e 0 1 


„ Certainly 


a 
Certainiy—certainly—a very proper 
Sonſideration, my good Sir I with every 
body on 0 their death-bed were ay care- 
ul. Would you like any body elſe to 
oyerlook the papers? Perhaps Mr, 
Broome, though, indeed, I am afraid his 
Freedineſs would be hurt—he will think 
fifty pounds very little, I fancy, if I may 
[ n his. INS ſo largely.” 


| oo ” Tak. it pb an ITE) * HR ſaid Sir 
Clifford, —_— he had not been liberal MI 
. 211]. tot} - l | { 


2.4 16 9 by no a ad Laſſiter; 
U only. guſt thought how the Levite 
would like fifty pounds, after he bad b 
boaſted that you _— him the adyo: a, 
_ of the ee 5 tl 
. N = re 
251 5 « 4 1 n miſled, him, then,” fil ur 
„Sir Cliffard, by ſomething I may bar ha 


ſaid; for Broome is a very honeſt man.“ Wl »! 
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The ſcheme of getting poor Broome's 
name excluded with i ignominy fromthe will, 
falling, it would have been idle to have 
tried ' farther. Sir Clifford ratified by 

his approbation what he had heard, and 
the ladies made proper faces to ſhew their 
gratitude, the one for the noble bequeſt of | 
the whole of her grandfather's property, 
ſubject only to the payment of ſome annui- 
ties, and a few legacies of ſmall amount; 
the other for a rent charge on the eſtate, 
of five hundred pounds annually, during 
the life of herſelf, or either of her daugh- 


Sir Clifford intreated that no time might 


| be loſt in ingroſſing the will, but that, in 


as ſimple a form as was conſiſtent with 


the ſafcty of his property, it might be got 


ready immediately to be executed; Laſſiter 
undertook to prepare it with his own 
hand, and having in truth devoted the 
whole night to the important buſineſs, he 
went the next morning with the will in 
Vol. IV. K „ 
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his pocket to wait at Byram Park a 
proper hour for executing. He heard 
that Sir Clifford had paſled the night 
quietly ; and had he not ſtopt the old 
butler in his career of eloquence, he 
might probably have heard that there was 
leſs chance than he wiſhed of his client's 
embarkation on the river Styx. 


Lady Jemima and Arabella, whom no- 
thing could prevail on to quit the cham- 
ber for a better repoſe, and whom the joy 
in proſpect had kept tolerably vigilant 
nurſes, met Laſſiter, and open mouthed, 
began to report their obſervations : he 
ſttopped them to inquire what chance he 
had of admiflion, and hearing that Sir 
Clifford had already expreſſed his impati- 
ence for his coming, he ſoon obtained an 
audience; and having, as ſtrenuoufly as 
he thought proper, urged the old gentle- 
man not to rely wholly on him, but again 
to hear the will in form, and being aſſured 


by his avoiding this * rat he was 
| . ſafe, 
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ſafe, he called in the witneſſes 4e had 
brought with him, juſt to ſave time, and 
having put the pen into Sir Clifford's 
hand, a will was executed in due form, 
by which, not in truſ, but for his ſole uſe, 
Byram Park, and every part of the family 
property, except ſome ſmall legacies, left 
for a cover to his pretenſions, and a ſop 
for any Cerberus, was bequeathed to Wil- 
lam Laſſiter, attorney at law. The wall, 
as ſafeſt in legal hands, was committed to 
the cuſtody of him who made it, who now 
cared not how ſoon that was in his iron 
cheſt, or Sir Clifford in his coffin. 


Mr. Broome, whom his patron's ſudden 
attack had more ſeriouſly and more diſin- 
tereſtodly alarmed, was amongſt the firſt 
to make inquiries after his reſt, and learnt 
from the ſervant that their maſter was 
then making his will ; he therefore fore- 
bore ſending his meſſage in, but in his 
return home, being overtaken by the apo- 
thecary, he learnt to his great comfort, 

=; K 2 that 
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| that Sir Clifford, though — dif. 
poſed to think himſelf at the point of death, 
was in reality much better, and would 
probably in a few days be at his uſual ave. 
rage of health. They parted, and Broome 
went towards home, deeply muſing. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


ALL this time Dennis had ſpent in du- 
rance or in ſleep: he had been kept, un- 
der pretence of his own danger, locked 
into his maſler's own peculiar office, 
where he had been employed in copying a 
uſeleſs paper, till the time of reſt: he had 

been depoſited for the night in a cloſet ad- 

joining to his maſter's room, and had been 
let out in the morning to purſue his oc- 
cupation, which not at all ſuiting his ge- 
nius, eſpecially unaſſiſted by his morning 
dram, he began to think confinement a 
worſe puniſhment than any Mr. Broome, 
or even Sir Clifford, would inflict, and at 
the ſame time to meditate on the poſſibi- 
lity of getting out at the window, and 
K 3 ſtealing 


1 
ſtealing over to the oppoſite public houſe 
for a little recruit of ſpirits, unobſerved, 


He ſucceeded in his ſcheme, fo far as to 
get his dram in peace; but in croſſing 
the way to return, the only perſon he 
eſpied was Mr. Broome, who with folded 
arms, and eyes rivetted to the ground, 
was returning home from the Park. 


Occupied as Broome's mind then was, 
Dennis' might have paſſed him unnoticed, 
had he not betrayed himſelf by a doleful 
exclamation on his own ill fortune. At- 
tracted by his voice, his guondam maſter 
immediately recollected him, and in gentle 
terms inquired why he had abſented him- 
ſelf, and where he had been. Dennis 
heſitated and ſtammered in a manner that 
fufficiently ſhewed his contrivance to be 
at work on, and at a loſs for a falſity. 
Mr. Broome relieved him from his diſtreſs, 
150 ee him about Sir Clifford, of 


whoſe 
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whoſe increaſed illneſs he was totally ig- 
norant. 


It was impoſſible for the ſimplicity of 
Dennis to conceive that any one who ex- 
preſſed concern for another, could be re- 
ally unintereſted in the good or evil of 
their deſtiny. He therefore, when Mr. 
Broome ſpoke with dejection of Sir Clif- 
ford's ſituation, and his own fears for his 
fafety, inſtantly forgot the cautions of Mr. 
Laſliter, and ſaw in Broome one of his 
old maſter's beſt friends. Soured by the 
_ confinement of his preſent employment, 
he was willing to riſk ſomewhat of his ſe- 
curity to eſcape from it; and confidering 


| Mr. Laſſiter's houſe as a place which no 


news of Sir Clifford reached, he promiſed 
to confeſs all that had paſſed, would Mr. 
Broome once again admit him into his fa- 
mily. The matter was nearly arranged, 
when Laſſiter paſſed by: Broome ex- 
pected him to ſpeak. Dennis awaited his 
wrath, but ſcouling at both, he touched 

K 4 5 8 his 
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his hat to the parſon, and went on; lie 
had gone only a few paces, when he paſ- 
ſed again, and returned n the Fark 
with a quicker pace. 


His buſineſs there was to ſpread the 
alarm among the faction, and if poſſible 
to ruin Broome in Sir Clifford's opinion. 
Having free acceſs to the ſick chamber, he 
boldly made his way thither, and report. 
ing the return of Dennis, and the counte- 
nance given by Broome to a vagabond, 
whoſe deſign could be nothing leſs than 
the conducting a gang of his countrymen 
to pillage the manſion-houſe, he re- 
queſted Sir Clifford's authority for friglit- 
ening Mr. Dennis eee an of the 
_ | 7 

"#6 Þ bn no ek of bis il tins! 
ſaid Sir Clifford: “ the raſcal is apt to 
| _ nn but J. beliebe he is honeſt.” 11 
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The credulity of the old gentleman's 
nature was the virtue by which Mr. Laſ- 
fiter and his friends had ſo greatly bene- 
fitted, and from which they promiſed 
themſelves a golden harveſt ; but in this 
inſtance it proved a little inconvenient, 
for nothing lawyer Lafliter could fay had 
power to terrify Sir Clifford into a ſuſpi- 
cion of raſcal Dennis. As little ſucceſs 
had he in his equally moral attempt to 
deduce from Mr. Broome's liſtening in the 
ſtreet to Dennis, a natural propenſity to 
harbour thieves, and n _ TO of 
incendiarics. 


Thus failing, he had no recourfe but in 
a conſultation. with Lady Jemima, in 
which they agreed to give ſuch directions 
to the ſervants. as ſhould effectually keep 
Broome on the outſide of the houſe. When, 
therefore, after a long conference with 
Dennis, the parſon went again tothePark, 
with a reſolution, whatever conſequences 
might await his temerity, to tell Sir Clit- 
KS lord 
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ſord how groſsly he had been impoſed on, 
he was eivilly inſormed that he could have 
no admiſſion. He aſked whoſe order it 
was, and heard to his conſolation that it 


was L emima's. 
Lady 


He returned home again, reſolved now 
on open war. From the communications 
of Dennis, he was confirmed in his belief 
that Miſs Byram was not the perſon ſhe 
repreſented ; and Dennis's obſervations 
next day at church, whither Sir Clifford 
compelled the ladies regularly to go, 
enabling him to ſwear to the identity of 
Miſs Arabella, alias Mrs. Grubb, Mr. 
Broome taking him with him 'in a poſt 
chaiſe, ſet off for London to- conſult a 
legal friend on the method he ſhould. pur- 
ac i; HT 


Danger was apprehended as ſoon as his 
departure was known; and it being un- 
derſtood from his eurate, that his ſtay 
would not exceed three or four days, all 
fort of 
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of the party, who could with any pro- 


priety ſpeak on the occaſion, urged on the 


great wedding; but unfortunately for 


them, Sir Clifford had once, when pleaſed 
with hearing Mr. Broome read the mar- 
riage office, promiſed him, that if ever he 
had a relation, whom he could influence, 
a candidate for matrimony, he and he 


only ſhould perform the ſervice, A pro- 
miſe, however ſlightly made, was uni- 


formly binding on the mind of the baro- 
net, and he did not feel his conſcience at 
all relaxed by the near approach of that 
hour when its accounts were to be made 


up. All the eloquence of the world could 


not have moved him; and as his opinion 


of thoſe who urged him would have been 


far from mate] by their perſeverance, 
they were forced, for their own ſakes, to. 


reſt contented with his fixing the follow 
ing Saturday, provided Mr. Broome, 
whoſe abſence and neglect had, not- 


withſtanding, a little piqnes him, ſhould 
be returned. 
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* PakEGRINA, after a journey, the ex. 
treme anxiety of which had been varied 
only by the tireſome loquacity of Mrs. 
Earle, who knew nothing of her views or 
diſtreſſes, and who was ſtill Miſs Sally 
enough to think a jaunt- to Lunmn a 
glorious thing, and a reſidence amongſt 
muſty Quakers a miſery. ſhe might now 
very prudently ſet at 1 by engaging 
in another * | 


1 


Her joy when ſhe found that a lady of 
quality's houſe was to be their reſidence, 
would have amuſed a mind at eaſe, even 
without penetrating the deep ſchemes in 
her head of recommending herſelf to the 


great gentlemen * whom ſhe fancied the 
Coun- 
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Countels 8 ligaſe compoſed; for had honeft 
Sarah been told' that Lady Cottiſbrooke 
maintained half a dozen ſecretaries of 
ſtate, and as many maſters of the horſe, 


ſhe would not have contradicted her in- 
former. . 0 Fi - 


pen .thbrefore; Peregrina's grateful | 
exclamation of, Thank God, we are ar- 
rived !” taught her that the door the 
chaiſe ſtopped at was Lady Cottiſprooke's, 
ſhe was diſappointed at ſeeing a brick 
front that ranged with the fireet, and a 
few windows reflecting the light from the 
door lamps. Of London ſhe remembered 
only the great houſes of the nobility, and 
ſhe began to think herſelf and her annihi- 
lated three thouſand pounds, little inferior 
to e er are and = S 8 
ſions. 151 


4 0800 backed from the door to let the 
chaiſe come up; but Peregrina was inſen- 


Able of all but delay. The houſe door 
845 was 


U 


„ 

was open; ſome body lent her a hand to 
aligbt; ſhe, did not know it to be Hamil- 
ton Courtland ; ſhe looked round for the 
ftranger eſcort, but he was gone; and 
while Sarah, half in, half out of the 
chaiſe, was exclaiming, * My gemini, 
what a poor place!“ Peregrina ſlipped up 
the well-known ſtairs, and bounding into 
the drawing-room, threw herſelf, unable 
to ſpeak, into Lady Cottiſbrooke's extend- 
ed arms, while Lady Almerina and Lady 
Eſſex ſeized her hands, and Hamilton 
waited a pauſe to addreſs her. Sarah in 

the mean time was conducted to the houſe- 
keeper's. 9 N 


A hearty cry reli 0 Peregrina's ſuſ- 
pended faculties, and enabled her to aik 
Lady Cottiſbrooke if ſhe had expected her 
coming. She replied that ſhe had, but 
that the cauſe of it was very myſterious ; 
« for,” ſaid ſhe, '* my information came by 
a penny poſt letter, without a-name, but 
which Ham is certain comes from the 

| | _ ſame 
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fame quarter as the warning that procured 
me firſt the pleaſure of your company. 
You ſhall ſee it.” | 


Peregrina took the ' billet, and read in 
the hand SOS of Ami Bonange, theſe 
words: h 


«© YOU have an excellent heart—you 
can feel for the miſeries of your fellow 
creatures—you can participate their felici- 
ties. Peregrina Lamorne is coming to 
you—ſhe will be with you probably at an. 
early hour this evening—be again a guar- 


dian to her — be the friend vou have 
| been. 


| «6 ha ſoon as fhe arrives, without a 
moment's unneceſſary delay, accompany 
her to the Royal Hotel, Pall Mall, there 
inquire for Lord Armathwaite's apart- 
ments; ſend in no name, but deſire to 


tpeak with him alone.” 


Now, 
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60 Wow ſaid Lady Cottiſbrooke, as 
ſhe received the myſterious paper from 
Miſs Lamorne, © I am ready to do exactly 
what I am enjoined, though I really do 
not underſtand it. I have the carriage at 
the door in waiting, and I think the ſooner 
you go the better. We will take Hamilton 
with us; I ſuppoſe you know more of the 
matter than we do.“ 


« F only know,” ſaid Peregrina, © from 
a letter I had to-day at noon, and from 


the man who brought it, that I have ſome 


chance of hearing fome particulars reſpect- 


ing my poor mother; but I imagined it 


was here | was to learn them. I do not 
like going to Lord Armathwaite: he is 
brother to Lady Jemima Byram, to whom 
Tam under no obligations; for her treat- 
ment to me has been cruel. Miſs Byram, 


who never was kind to me, is in his fa- 


mily, and I dare ſay I fhall experience 
from them nothing. but contempt ard 


hau gh- 
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haughtineſs. What can Lord Arma- 
thwaite know of my mother? 


f N 3 


He is . married,“ ſaid Hamilton. 
Mi To whom ?” ſaid Peregrina, with in- 
difference. r 32118 31 ih 


« I forget her name—ſhe was awidow— 
of no oy. I believe.” 


| « Indeed, F aid Mike * 
morne, I do not t like to go.“ | 


e Shall I go and 5 ?” faid 
Hamilton. I would with all my heart; 
but I am a poor ambaſſador, and with us 
you need not{be. afraid. 1 will not leave 
the room, and I am ſure my mother would 
| POOR your being treated cavalierly.“ 
o veaaorm) | 
Fergus reluctantly "kd; and tis 
 h, out „ 0) bow Tie nrfh ry ating dl} ar 
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Lord Armathwaite's part in this buſineſs 
had been allotted him by a billet which 
reached him at Chartham, where he and 

. Halnaby were painfully watching 
Joanna's recovery from the effects of her 
ſedulons attendance on Miſs Byram, whoſe 
ingratitude and obduracy made every ſuc- 
ceeding day an addition of vexation. The 
billet contained my theſe words: l 


* DO you be any n con- 
derning Joanna Doveridge, W to 
the laſt Lord A f 


(C Direct your anſwer to A. B. Parlia- 
ave TIRED, 


e Ret quict—yon v will hea from me 
hin POST VID STOP TORT DI 


This laconic query, as ſomething to 
amuſe the extreme dejection of Lady Ar- 
mathwaite, the Earl ſhewed to her: cu- 
rioſity was almoſt extinct in her boſom : 


E 
ſhe could not believe that the world bad 
aught but miſery to beſtow; for ſhe 
judged, and ſurely ſhe was excuſable, 
ſhe judged from her own experience; and 
ſhe could call Heaven to witneſs, that 
though few, ec evil had been her days.” 


Lord ee, a uming the ayle o of 
his correſpondent, anſwered by the return 
of the poſt, 7 


** YES; ſhe is my wiſe. 
* ARMATHWAITE.” 


And with lef ſang froid than his . 
waited farther communication, | 


A ſpecial meſſenger on horſeback, more 
cxpeditious than the mail, on the follow- 
ing evening left another billet at Chart- 
ham, and galloped off, as if fearful of diſ- 
covery: the ſervants ſaid he looked like 
a gentleman, but did not ſay more than to 
aſk if he was right. His billet was this : 
e 5 « IN- 
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ME INSTANTLY ſet out for London 
take with you Joanna Doveridge—go to 


to the Royal Hotel, Pall Pall, and wait 
there till you are aſked for,” 


« cannot go,” ſaid Lady Arma- 
thwaite, when the Earl haſtily read the 
injunction. © My exiſtence can be of 
1mportance to no one—the world was al- 
ways my EY; and I for eyer have r re- 
nounced it.” 


911 You muſt not talk is, my Joanna, 
ſaid Mrs. Halnaby ; I ſhall infiſt on 
your going. With your huſband there 
can be no danger, and perhaps the happi- 
neſs of ſome one elſe, if not your own, 
_— a on 1 Iwill g with you.“ 


114: le wht am Ito do with my tough: 
„ | 


She willi be very ſafe here; or you 
may take her with you.. 


. 
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„ had rather take her—I ſhall be 
afraid of ſome miſchief if ſhe i 18 left with 
the ſerv ants,” 


The point was preſently ſettled the 
coach was ordered for an early hour in the 
morning. Mrs. Lewis was taken to at- 


tend the ladies, and by ſive in the after- 


noon the party were in Pall Mall, and 
Miſs Byram was in raptures with the new 
exiſtence ſhe was introduced to. 


Lady Armathwaite, diſguſted with the 
buſtle, and extremely fatigued with her 


journey, had retired after dinner to lie 


down. Mrs. Halnaby was ſitting in her 
room watching her. Miſs Byram was 
committed to the care of Mrs. Lewis, and 
loling out of the two pair of ſtairs win- 

dow to regale her eyes with the lamps and 

flambeaus, when Lord Armathwaite was 
told that two ladies and a gentleman | in- 
quired for . | 


He 


OE 
He defired they might be introduced. 


Lady Cottiſbrooke led the way ; Pere- 


grina in her morning dreſs, and with her 


veil down, followed in the expectation of 


nothing pleaſant. Captain Courtland, all 


A brought up the rear. 


Chairs being placed, the Earl begged 
the company to be ſeated; he looked ear- 


neſtly at Peregrina's figure, but her veil 
was, by candle-light impenetrable, and his 


eyes returning to Lady Cottiſbrooke, he 
ſaid, you are a ſtranger to me, Madam, 
_ I know _ buſineſs ?” ; 


J could almoſt, my Sand; aſk that 
queſtion of you : I come here with this 
young lady, in conſequence of a letter! 
received this morning.” The Counteſs 
then produced it: he read it, and ſmiling, 
anſwered, © This ſeems the counterpart 
of that which brought me hither, which 1 
will produce to you when we are a little 

Put. better 


V 


fa 
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better acquainted. On whoſe account 
pray am I honored tl this viſit 2” 


“On this young lady ws, 4d Lady 
ü 5 


« Then may I aſk you,” ſaid he to Pe- 
regrina, © how I can aſſiſt you? 1 
is your buſineſs ?” 


41 3 ſaid ſhe, throwing up her 
veil, and burſting into tears I come 
7 to aſk if you knew . mother.“ 


« Your mother ! Who was your mo- 
ther! 8 


« Speak for me, n Cottiſbrooke, 


for I cannot. 5 


Her Lach immediately related what 
ſhe had learnt of Miſs Lamorne, in their 
way to Pall Mall, which extended no 
farther than to inform Lord Armathwaite, 

7M thai 
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that by accident ſhe had heard that her 
mother,. whom ſhe ſuppoſed dead, was 
Joanna Doveridge ; that it was feared her 
conduct had been faulty, but that her 
daughter wiſhed for every ſatisfaction re- 
Ong her 0 


« ti can give her none,” ſaid the Earl; 
ce there muſt be ſome miſtake; Joanna, the 
daughter of Lord Doveridge, had but one 
daughter, Elizabeth . . ſhe is 
now in n | 


fog There can Fo: no Elizabeth Byran 
but myſelf,” ſaid Peregrina. 37, 


I will fend to lady Armathwaite, if 
you pleaſe,” ſaid his n e or Ni 
Byram ſhall come to you. 


Jacks. Nun Ait nceu c dgrd to, aid 
Lady Cottiſbrooke; „ ſhe cannot, I ſup- 
poſe, ſay any thing on this buſineſs.” 
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« If you are Lady Cottiſbrooke, and I 


think I heard this young lady call you ſo, 


my wife is no ſtranger to you. Let me 
ſend to her.“ T9 


60 Did ſhe know my abe Pt ſaid pe- 


regrina, crying. 


: © Good God!” exclaimed Lord Arma- 
thwaite, “what a ſtrange miſunderſtand - 
ing! Why, Lady Armathwaite was Joanna 
n that a ſecret es 


«© Be cautious, A * ano & Miſs 
Lamorne 1s fainting.” unn Joe 7 1 


The door was opened, a ſaſh was thrown 
up, and with almoſt equal tenderneſs on 
the part of her friends and the n 
Earl, ſhe was recovered. | 

Is my mother your wife, my Lord? 
Did you ſay ſo?” ſaid ſhe eagerly, have 
faintly. | 
YET. L 7-8 2 am 


4 © 
* am ſorry to ſay,” Be replied, © ſhe 
cannot be your mother, but ſhe was Miſs 


Doveridge, then Mrs. Byram, now my 
wife.” 


So Then ſhe is—indeed the 1 is my mo- 
_ 


+] wilt fend for her—but pray, pray 
do not flatter yourſelf—you diſtreſs me ex- 
tremely.“ He rang the bell. 


1 do not flatter myſelf, indeed, my 
Lord,” ſaid Peregrina, © ſhe muſt be my 
mother—I am ſure ſhe is my mother.” 


„ What proof have you of it? I could 
almoſt with it were ſo; for upon my life 
F am intereſted in your diſtreſs, but it 
is impoſſible— O, — 0 comes Lady Ar- 
anathwails. - 

(7 dds had at the moment in her 
hand the miniature of her mother, which 


=” 


10 


6 
ſhe meant to produce as a proof; but on 


ſight of Lady Armathwaite, whom ſhe in- 


ſtantly recogniſed as her Margate friend, 
ſhe ruſhed forward in a diſtraction of 
aſtoniſhment ; the picture dropped on 
the carpet, and the ftood motionleſs as a 
ſtatue, while Lady Armathwaite, who had 


not yet been Made acquainted with the ar- 


rival of the perſons expected, with per- 
turbed joy welcomed them as her ſormer 
acquaintance, and in her weak ſtate of 


health could ſcarcely bear even 7his ſhock. 


Being ſeated on a ſopha, whither Pere- 
grina followed her, the began to make the 
uſual 1nquiries ; but finding Lady Cottiſ- 
brooke extremely at a loſs for words, and 
on caſting her eyes towards Miſs La- 
morne, whoſe hand ſhe held, perceiving 
her in tears, ſhe grew alarmed, and 


tremblivg begged to know what ſo agitated 


her. 


La * Qp: you 
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« O, you are my mother; I am ſure 
you are my mother,” anſwered Peregrina, 
reclining her Pie: head on n Arma- 
thwaite's — BI 10 + Belt 


9 1 your mother my dear,” ſhe re- 
plied, without emotion ; “ you have heard 
me ſay, indeed, that I wiſhed it, but it is 
not my happy lot. What can have made 
you ee it i h. wit ben 


, the picture ! the picture P” was 
all ſhe could anſwer. 


Lord Armathwaite had picked up the 
miniature, examined it by a light at the 
farther end of the room, and then with- 


drawn. 


Peregrina was in agonies at miſſing him 
and the miniature: ſhe could proceed no 
farther in her explanation, but raved for 
the picture; and juſt as Lady Arma- 
thwaite, whom her violence terrified, had 
rung 


1 


17 — * 


. 
rung a bell near her to inquire for the 
Earl, he entered, and requeſted to ſpeak 


in private with the young lady. Hamilton 


inſiſting on being allowed to accompany 
her: Lord Armathwaite ſmiled at his cir- 
cumſpection, and permitted him to follow 
to the next apartment, where in great 
emotion ſtood Mrs. Halnaby. She kindly 
embraced Miſs Lamorne, of whoſe errand 
ſhe knew ſcarcely the outline, but tried to 
ſoothe her, as if ſhe ſuſpected a Geer 
ment of her 2 e n F eee £5} 

cc 100 are very 2004,” fail poor Fere- 
grina; ; © indeed I am rejoiced to ſee you; 
but I am almoſt diftracted—rmy heart will 
break, if I have not the picture again. 
Why did you take it away, Sir? Pray 
give it me my father gave it me when he 
died he ſaid it en 1 me who I 


Was.” 5 Fils 


1 | 11 H + ; * * | 4 


4. Go6d God! it fad Mrs: „ Halnaby, in 
a bow voice, ſhe has loſt her ſenſes. t 
11 Lg. Stay,“ 


Ca 


* Stay, ſaid Lord Armathwaite, as he 
ſeated himſelf in a chair next to that in 
which he had placed Mits Lamorne; © be 
calm for your own ſake, my dear young lady; 
here is your picture — keep it yourſelf, and 
be aſſured you are with thoſe who will pay 
the utmoſt attention to what you ſay. Let 
me call for a glaſs of wine for you, and 
then you ſhall tell me as diſtinctly as you 
can, what you mean by ſaying Lady Ar- 
mathwaite is your mother. She knows of 
no ſuch daughter as you, though I am 
ſure ſhe would be proud to own you, for 
| ſhe often talks of yo. 


„She muff own me,” ſaid Peregrina 
ſharply, for I am ſure I am her laughter.” 
She then with great difficulty, having ſwal- 
lowed the wine brought ber, gave a tole- 
rably coherent account of all ſhe knew of 
herſelf, and with inexpreſſible joy Lord 
Armathwaite owned her proofs ſubſtantial, 
though they fell ſhort of aſcertaining her 
identity. He told her that Lady Arma- 


thwaite's 


AX 1 

thwaite's injured ſtate of health renderell 
every precaution that could fave her ſpi- 
rits neceſſary : he repeated what he had 
before ſaid of the Elizabeth Byram then in 
their family, and endeavoured to prepare 
her for a doubtful conteſt, to which he 
candidly owned his previous acquaintance: 
with her merits, by his lady's report, and 
the intereſt he felt for her diſtreſs, made 
bim wiſh ſucceſs: he then produced to 
her a ſmall piece of written paper, which 
in the fall of the miniature picture he ſaid 
had eſcaped from. it. Peregrina could not 
beliove it had * — aut | 


« I aſſure you on my honor,” ſaid "Ie 
« the picture opened; the back ſeparated 
on one fide from the ſetting, and the pa- 

Per is a certificate of your birth.“ ; 


« I want no frees? faid Perogring, 
© to ſubſtantiate my claim. I afk only 
to be acknowledged, and then I will re- 

tire to * dependance | am, I fee, doomed 
5 L4 11 
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to——] am ſure Heaven will not permit 
me to be denied by my own mother.” 


11 475 For my part, wr Fry Lord 3 
thwaite, « I with all my ſoul with well to 
your cauſe, though I fear your vehemence, 
if you are right, will be almoſt fatal to my 
wife. If you ſuſpect me of mocking you, 
only look at the picture, and when you 
are convinced it might contain this paper, 
1 will thew. you the contents. 


a Slie PR out the cd. which in 
her diſtracted terror of loſing it, ſhe: had 
dropped into her boſom, and ſhe could 
not doubt Lord Armathwaite's veracity, 
when he taught her how to ſeparate the 
parts, and ſhe ſaw a ſpace ſufficient for 
the paper between the gold and the ivory. 
She now begged to ſee what was written, 
and finding it a full recognition of Eliza- 
beth, as the daughter of Lambert Byram, 
and Joanna Doveridge, with the date of 
their mamliage, and her birth, ſhe ex- 
| claimed, 


Ges 

claimed; „This then it was that my dear 
father told me would certify my birth, 
and dropping on her knees, with ſtream- 
ing eyes and claſped hands, in frantic de- 
votion ſhe begged © that he who left not 
himſelf without a witneſs, would regard 
the low eftate of his handmaid, and plead 
her ane hearts of his creatures. | 
hyte {Ci viz}O? 112 Te C2 7811 S f 

Mrs. Halnaby, affedted'bveri to W 
rr ſay nothing to calm her. Courtland, 
in univerſal tremor, ſpoke to her in accents 


of hope, while Lord Armathwaite, every 


fibre of whofe heart, accuſtomed as it was 
from early days to ſuffering, was wrung 
by the energy of her character, could no 
otherwiſe be of ſervice to her than by 
craiſing her from the ground, and beſeech- 


ing her not to hinder her return to quiet, 


by giving way to ſuch emotions. He ob- 
ſerved to her, that her wolence might be 


death to her mother, if ſhe did not repreſs 


it, before he introduced her to Lady Ar- 
mathwaite. £5; e Hain bot f 


| PX 3 IM Then, 


— p 
— —— 


| 
| 
} 
7 
x) 


how proud I ſhall feel if I am allowed to 


( 226 ) 

6x Then, my. Lord, you do atknow- 
knowledge me as the daughter of ———., 
O, Heavens ! I know not I name 


mann i hs 


« You may call he: very y addy my piſs,” 

mid the Earl, endeavouring to cheer her 
by a ſmile.— Yes, from my ſoul, I do 
believe we have been groſsly impoſed 
on, and that Providence will reſtore us to 


| happineſs in reſtoring you to us; but ceaſe, 
my deareſt girl try to compoſe yourſelf, 


that I may take you to Lady Armathwaite, 
and haſten a ſolution of this -myftery. 
While you calm your ſpirits, 1 . and 


talk to Woh mother.“ 


75 My mother /” 9 Peregrina, as 


he quitted the room; O, my dear Ma- 


dam, even Lord Armathwaite himſelf, 
though the brother of cruel Lady Jemima, 
who would have buried me in the Eaſt 
Indies, even ie ſays J have a mother. O, 


call 
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call her mother. I am ſure Lady Arma- 
_— ſeems too good to be aſhamed of 
me. I have never done any harm, though 
| * very little of the world. Where is 
the other Elizabeth? I ſuppoſe it is Miſs 
Byram; poor thing! only think of being 
made to deceive; I dare ſay ſhe was: 
obliged to it. I hope my mother will not: 
| be unkind to her-—ſhe will be ſadly. pu- 
niſhed at beſt but I am ſure my mother 
is too good tò take any advantage of her 
my mother O, my mother ! Captain 
_ Courtland, indeed you are very patient 

with me and my folly—but only think 
what it is for me, who never n Thad a 
mother, to find mine now.“ 0 


| Hiraidtbi would have: goed his 
ſympathy, but her tongue was not to be 
ſtopped. My dear Mrs. Halnaby,” ſaid 
the, X I. diſtreſs you; but J cannot help it: 
indeed I am very happy; for am. ſure 
my mother-will be convineed. But, O gra- 
cions heaven,” ſaid ſhe, ſinking in her chair, 

. " eit 
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56 jt is almoſt too much for me.“ She then 
became quiet, and her tears, which Mrs. 
Halnaby could neither herſelf try to ſtop, 
nor permit Courtland to remonſtrate 
9 nene n J 
; While 3 was pithin W 55 i 
rits in the agitation of her mind, Lady 

Armathwaite remained in a ſullen oppoſi- 
tion to every idea Lady Cottiſbrobke would 
have awakened: ſhe had been ſo long 
habituated to the miſery of conſidering 
Miſs Byram as her own daughter, that ſhe 
ſeemed to prefer the evil ſhe was acquaint- 
ed with, to a hope that might at laſt de- 
eeive her; but when Lord Armathwaite 
rejoined them, and to her queſtions about 
the frantic girl, anſwered, that her prepoſ- 
ſeſſion deſerved conſideration, and that he 
began to ſuſpect very foul play on the 
part of Lady Jemima, fſhe earneſtly beg- 
ged that ſhe might not be tortured with 
ſuſpenſe, or deluded Wally a viſion! 1 05 un- 
real en, F 


«# a> 


BE 2 — 
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The Earl then coolly related what Miſs 
Lamorne had reported of herſelf; and fre- 
quently reminding her that nothing yet 
could prove her identity, he cautiouſly 
communicated the circumſtance of the 
picture, and remarked, that at leaſt Miſs 
Byram, who it was pretended was beſt en- 
titled to her father's We 1280 no ſuck 
en, to ſhew. 12 0 


« But it may be her debt, ao a curepti 
em obtained from ber. 9 L 
1 1 your: et ok _ 8 a ROI 


per as her's,, you would have heard 01 the 
outrage ?” ? 


if $he might not know. of it ; Fam ignor 
| rant of the: circumſtances of Fs Byram;s 
cantly _ Sou nid... | If this. young 
woman, Miſs Lamorne, has any con- 
nexion with the family, ſhe muſt be Mr. 
m s, and your ſiſter's eldeſt daughter; 
and 


62300 
and I have little doubt that ſhe is ſo, and has 
eſcaped from the care of her friends; for you 
know Lady Jemima told you, when ſhe 
gave up Elizabeth to you, that her own 
daughter had been kept in the north, that 
ſhe was called Elizabeth, and that ſhe was 
in perſon and abilities what could be 
withed. I believe too, that Mr. Byram 
died at his country houſe, where I ſuppoſe 
this girl then was: I have little doubt 
therefore that ſhe is your ſiſter's daughter, 
and I wiſh I could perſuade myſelf ſhe had 
been the perſon deceived, for then I ſhould 
think leſs ill of her than I do now. She 
muſt be a very bad young woman, and I 
dare ſay well merits the character you had 
of her; though I think had Lady Jemima. 
been as little partial to wy daughter, ſhe 
would have been more juft./Miſs Lamorne, 
or Miſs Byram, or whatever ſhe chuſes te 
call herſelf, is a very beautiful and a very 
charming young woman, but ſhe muſt be 
very deceitful, and I have only to repent 
the accident that brought me acquainted 


with her.” 3 
| « Wil 


„ 
Will you ſee her yourſelf?“ ſaid Lord 
Armathwaite. 17 


] had rather mot; ſor it diſtreſſes me; 
but if you wiſh it, I can have no objec- 
tion: 


IIIis Lordſhip wafting for no other per- 
mien; fetehed the exutting Peregrina, 
whom! Courtland and Nrs./ Halnaby fol- 
lowed, not doubting that they were called 
to the delightful feene of her acknowledg- 
ment! jon do nn Fiete Hocke 
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EY Lad soArmathowpite | aviation ble, 
nd when Peregrina on hex knees intreated 


only cher maternal benediction, the. with 
averted eyes, and in convulſed agitation, 
begged that ſhe might be releaſed from an 


importunity her ſpirits could not bear, and 
r enn could not ſantion. _ 


112 Bump f faid Lids Cottiſbrooke, 
this is unjuſt prejudice. I do not ſay 
that Miſs Lamorne's identity is yet proved, 


but if J may judge of her from my ac- 
quaintance with her, and I have ſeen her 


in ſome trying ſituations, ſhe is incapa- 
ble of deception, and merits the utmoſt 


reſpe& and eſteem. I muſt not ſee her ſo 


— : I am her voluntary, guardian : : 
” RHP | "iſ 


G 
ſhe relies on my care, and juſtice all be 
done her. If I had found her cratty, de- 
ſigning, or ſelfiſh, I might ſuſpect as your 
Ladyſhip does, but ſhe is an artleſs girl, 
and excepting the ſingularity of her hav- 
ing ſome preſiding friend whom ſhe cor- 
reſponds with, and who I believe is not 
known to herſelf, I never ſaw any myſtery 
about her that was not to be reſolved by 
the misfortunes of her life, and that was 
not excuſed by the delicacy every one muſt 
feel, whom the hand of 9 — 
from their natural ſituation.“ 


1 1 would not be thought pert;” ſaid 
Courtland, © nor does it become me, in 
my ſituation, to make the nature of my 
intereſt for our amiable friend a douhtful 
point; but it behoves me in her preſent diſ- 
treſs,when I ſee her really treated with ſeve- 
rity, to vindicate her, as far as my know- 
ledge will enable me, from the ſuſpicions 
which I learn from my mother have been 
caſt on her, My acquaintance with Mi 
Lamorne 


. 

Lamorne gave riſe to a very tender regard 
for her, which I inconfiderately avowed. 
She was then, in her own judgment, en- 
tirely dependent on our family ; and my 
view was, I confeſs, privately to have 
married her, and riſked all conſequences, 
I knew that I poſſeſſed her friendſhip and 
her good opinion, and I hoped that this, 
together with the precariouſneſs of her 
_ comforts, might induce her to liſten to 
me. She honorably conſulted my mother, 
who, attached to her by her uncommon 
merit, and too earneſt for my happineſs, 
would have made any ſaerifice to have 
brought about our union; but Miſs La- 
morne herſelf oppoſed it, leſt her want of 
fortune might diſtreſs my family: ſhe 
quitted my mother's houſe to leſſen my 
uneaſineſs: ſhe moſt diſintereſtedly re- 
called me from an error into which my 
paſſion for her had led me; and I may ſay, 
ſhe has ſacrificed her intereſt to her idea of 
juſtice. What were my ſecret reaſons for 
relinquiſhing her, I am not at liberty to 
divulge, 


( 235 ) 
divalge, — ſhe is ignorant of them: 
but can ſuch a young woman be ſuſpected 
of fraud? _ man that intimates it muſt 
FO it to me.” 


HOP T4 am very willing to ſuppoſe,” ſaid 

Lady Armathwaite, ** that Miſs Lamorne - 
has been deceived—ſhe has been brought 
up under a falſe deſcription—ſhe may be, 
I grant, Lady Ser pg as ee 
but ah is not mine. 


" Lady Jemima's!” repeated Peregrina ; 
4 J, Lady Jemim's danghter } ? 1 am ſure 
the would not fay it. * | 


© But We lin intimated it, my beſt 
friend,” ſaid Lord Armathwaite mildly to 
her, “you will therefore admit that there 
is ſome difficulty to be overcome, When 
1 went, about a year ago, to inquire after 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Mr. Byram, 
by his firſt marriage, my ſiſter, Lady Je- 


n told me, Aud Jam ſorry to be 
obl * 


66 


obliged to mention it, that the perverſe- 


neſs of her own daughter's, — her eldeſt 
daughter's temper, had induced her and 
Mr. Byram to make an exchange; to 
educate Elizabeth as her daughter, and 
to ſend her Jr 1 he Py =. as 
Miene ET es e 
5 Sohn He sf 
cc And, ig.” | ids Dees with up- 
lifted hands and eyes who could be- 


lieve Lady Jemima ?- Was, it likely ſhe 


would thus renounce ber own daughter?“ 


1 * . * 17 
4 


8 


143 


5 « 1275 likely,” y, ſaid, 5 „ 
« 2s that ſhe ſhould, as ſhe muſt in the other 
caſe have done, renounce her daughter to 
me, which I am as little inclined as you 
can be, to: are 4 mother would 


das with 4-1 

O $ 1 £5 5 W 4 3 - 
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1 


« Come, my dear Madam, ſaid Pere- 


grina, weeping, and going up to Lady 
Cottiſbrooke, I muſt ſtill be a burden 


to _ take me away, L beſeech you; 1 


expected 


( 237 ) 
expected cruelty, but not from Lady Ar- 
mathwaite,” 


70 Lab Cottiſbrooke roſe indignantly. to 
$0. 4 fea enact adi 


4 ©, dear! dear!“ ſaid Mrs. Hal- 
naby, © how diſtreſſing all. this is! Sure, 
my Joanna, you; are too haſty; why do 

* not ſend for Miſs nn 8 | 


a Send * a 25 you pleaſe,” aid 
Lady Armathwaite ; © ſhe can tell you no- 
thing more than that ſhe believes her 
name to be Elizabeth Dm“ 


« But the would know Miſs Lamorne,;” 
ſaid Mrs. Halnaby.—** I will fetch her.“ 


4 1 oem miſt not tell her your errand,” 
ſaid Lord aaa 1, 


Mrs. „ Halnaby PEW Lady Cottiſ- 
brooke and her ſon tried to raiſe: Pere- 
grina's 


9 
grina's hopes; and ſhe was beginning i 
expectjuſtice from Miſs Byram's lips, when 
Mrs. Halnaby returned in the utmoſt con- 


ſternation, and faid Miss Byram was not 
"To bas found. 


Lady Armathwaite, conſcious only of 
the preſent diſtreſs, rang the bell Mrioon, 
and inquired for her ſervant. | 


Mrs. Lewis entered, with her apron at 
her inflamed eyes, and ſobbing violently, 
ſhe declared ſhe knew nothing of Miſs: 
ſhe had only left her to fetch ber a glaſs 
of water, and returning up ſtairs, ſhe loſt 
her way, and before ihe Cound. find OY 
Miſs was gone. 

The houſe was inſtantly in an uproar ; 
no one could give the ſinal leſ account of 
the miſſing lady. Lady Aumathwaite could 
only repeat, that ſhe was certain ſome in- 
tereſted perſon had taken Elizabeth. out ot 
the "_ and Lady Cottiſbrocke perceiv- 


ing 
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ing the effect this ſuggeſtion was likely to 
have on Peregrina, inſtantly prepared to 
lcave the houſe with her. She told Lord 
Armathwaite ſhe ſhould ſend early in the 
morning, in hopes of hearing Miſs Byram 
was found ; and he, inclined to blame his 
lady's inffexibility, offered to call in New 
Norfolk-ſtreet, to talk the matter further 
over. The propoſition was gladly ac- 
cepted by Peregrina's friends, but ſhe her- 
felf was almoſt out of all condition of un- 
derſtanding it. Captain Courtland lifted 
| her into the coach, where ſhe remained, 
unable to reſiſt its motion, and nearly in 
a ſtate of torpor, till the ſtopped at Lady 
Cottiſbrooke's. She was then lifted out 
by Hamilton and one of the ſervants, and 
carried to the drawing-room, where her 
ſtupor ſtill continuing, in ſpite of every 
endeavor, ſhe was ſoon conveyed to her 
chamber, where Lady Almerina, no longer 
influenced by a diſtinction of rank, or her 
own ſuperiority, herſelf undreſſed her, and 

| | paaſſed 


„ 
paſſod the night in very meritorious endea- 
vors to mitigate her grief. 


: Without the aid of ſleep, and far more 
indebted to her own natural good temper, 
and her moral excellence, than to any ar- 
gument even the novel kindneſs of Lady 
_ Almerina could enforce, ſhe was tolerably 
calm by the morning; and when Lady 
Cottiſbrooke at her firſt riſing, came to 
make anxious inquiries, and to offer her 
every conſolation in her power, ſhe found 
her rational and reſigned, though ex- 
tremely dejected and exhauſted by the agi- 
tations of the preceding evening. 


I have got a letter for you, my love, 
faid Lady Cottiſbrooke ; “but as I have 
not preſumed to open it; I am almoſt 
afraid of its contents. Mrs. Blyford's man, 
who was at the door when it came, ſays 
the meſſenger was the ſame that accompa- 
nied you part of the way to town. 


Peregrina 


2. 
Peregrina raiſing her head from the 
_ pillow to look at the direction, knew the 
hand to be that of Ami Bonange ; and 
with trembling impatience read to herſelf 
theſe words: 


«© I AM fincerely grieved for yeſterday 
evening's ſucceſs—TI meant it better —I 
tremble for the conſequences of your dif- 
appointment. My heart bled when I ſaw 
you lifted into your carriage. — But be 
comforted, my Peregrina—all may yet be 
well. 1 have traced out Broome, who 
married your father and mother—for 7 
have no doubts : I am now going to fetch 
him up from his living. Let me conjure 
you to wait patiently 3 for though you 
may imagine that Broome's teſtimony can 
go no farther than to proving the marriage, 
I have heard lately of ſuch proceedings at 
Byram Park, as convince me he 1s, without 
knowing it, promoting your intereſt. 


Vou IX. 11 M | 1 dare 


( 242 ) 
I dare not ſay, for wiy ſake be at 
peace; but certainly till you forbid my 
hopes, I may aſſure you, that ſhould the 
whole world riſe againſt you, you ſhall 
ever find an unalterable friend in 


vn AMI BONANGE. ” 


A little comforted, though ſtill ſuſpici- 
ous of all comfort, ſhe left her bed, and 
prepared to receive Lord Armathwaite, | 
8 at an early hour was s with them. 


„How is my mother, my Lord ? How 
has ſhe paſſed the night! 2” were her firſt 
_ queſtions. | OS 


Do not, my dear,” ſaid he, © indulge 
yourſelf in ſuppoſitions that it will be pain- 
ful to correct. My wife is far from well 
to- day; but Miſs Byram was preſently 
found laſt night; ſhe had, for ſhe is a ter · 
rible girl to manage ſne had got out for 
the childiſh pleaſure of looking into the 
ſtreet, and a gentleman in the houſe, who 
bad 


. 
i" 
) 
q 
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had been ſo kind as to go out in queſt of 
her, ſoon brought her back: ſhe muſt be 


watched like a priſoner. But I am ſorry to 
ſay that I am diſappointed in a hope I had 
conceived from the ill-will ſhe has always 
appeared to me to bear us. I really did 


think ſhe would gladly have owned any 


thing to get away; but ſhe ſteadily per- 
fiſts in it, that ſhe 1s the perſon you think 


_ yourſelf.” 


« Well,” replied Peregrina, © I reft 
content had rather be the fufferer than 
the deceiver ; and if the proving my iden- 
tity is ſo painful to my mother, I would 
rather remain in dependence and e ae 
all my life.” 


« You deſerve a better fate, ” faid Lord 
Armathwaite, turning from her to hide 
the expreſſion of his features; „ ſhall 
not fail to tell Lady Armathwaite * 
amiable your conduct is. 


. 
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7 Do you think,” ſaid Peregrina, my 
Lord, that if Lady Armathwaite can be 
convinced I was not acceſſary to the fraud, 
even ſhould I be found in the wrong, 

ſhe would: forgive me, and allow me oc- 
caſionally to ſee her, for it would be a very 

— pleaſure to me? 


ec I will certainly mention your with, 


and you "DF. depend on my beſt of- 
fices.” 


The matter was then diſcuſſed fully. 
The Earl was ſtill diſpoſed to belief, on the 
evidence of Peregrina's :nerit ; and perhaps 
not a little influenced by her perſonal re- 
commendations, and the compariſon be- 
tween her and the reigning princeſs. With 
the kindeſt expreſſions, and at leaſt a ſuſ- 
pended judgment, he left Miſs Lamorne 
to ruminate on what had paſt, and to 
puzzle herſelf to find out how Ami Bo- 
nange could ſee. her come away from Pall 
Mall the night before. 
| And 
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And now the yet unexperienced heart 
of Peregrina felt in all its force that na- 
tive ſentiment which renders the approba+ 
tion and protection of the one ſex, as the 
moſt requiſite, the moſt valuable poſſef. 
ſion of the other. On Ami Bonange, 
whoſoever he might be, for unworthy of 
her traſt ſhe could not think him, ſhe ſtill 
in all its fforms repoſed her oppreſſed 
mind. She knew herfelf not deſtitute of 
a moſt powerful friend: ſhe knew all his 
actions to be guided by that which gave 
them half their value, a fincere af- 
fection, not ſuch a paſſion as could 
degrade her, or as ſhe needed to fear, 
but one that had for its aim her happineſs, 
and which, ſo far from endangering the 
moral ſenſe in which fhe had been ſo 
ſtrictly educated, was the beſt fitted to 
encourage her againſt the evils of this life, 
and to fortify her againſt its deluſions. 
She thought, that though Lady Arma- 
thwaite ſhould prove inexorable, and 
ſhould Lady Cottiſbrooke's family arrange- 
ments oblige her to decline her protection, 

NS as 
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as ſhe imagined muſt be, when the Earl 
returned, that | ſhould Martha Blyford 
overcome her ſcruples, and on becoming 
_ Courtland's wife forget her, ſtill when once 
Ami Bonange ſhould avow himſelf, ſhe 
could bear her misfortunes. 


Had not the intimation in his billet pro- 
| hibited her, ſhe would gladly have com- 
mitted the effuſions of her heart to paper 
for his peruſal; but not knowing how to 
addreſs him with any certainty of ſucceſs, 
ſhe amuſed herſelf in writing to Mrs. Bly- 
ford a detail of her woes, for her man, 
who was to ſet out the next morning, to 
carry to her. She had juſt ſealed her 
letter, when Lady Cottiſbrooke came to 
her, and no longer able to poſtpone her 
maternal intereſt, ſhe ſpoke to her at large 
on the ſubject of Martha Blyford, and the 
chances of Hamilton's ſucceſs. 


She and ſurely if it was a fault, it was 
a venial one, ſaw her younger ſon's me- 
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rits in a light that reached not the deſects 
Peregrina thought ſhe had obſerved in 
his character: the verſatility ſhe herſelf 
had aſcribed to him while at Margate, 
ſeemed now forgotten, though ſhe could 
no longer fancy Miſs Lamorne had fixed 
his wandering heart. Her Ladyſhip ap- 
peared to; think her dear Hamilton could 


not err, at the ſame time that her language 


implied a cenſure of his paſſion ſor Pere- 
grina, who, however, little inclined to heap 
odium on one to whom ſhe was certainly 
very highly indebted, could not compli- 
ment the ade of his re, 


n Martha Blyford, ſhe very 
frankly gave her opinion, ſaying as her heart 
dictated, whatever could make Lady Cot- 

tiſbrooke wiſh well to Hamilton, in his ap- 

plication to Miſs Blyford; ſhe could not 
diſapprove the plan propoſed, which was 
that of Captain Courtland's ſeeing Mr. 

Blyford on the buſineſs, at the firſt oppor- 
tunityz; nor could ſhe help admiring Ha- 

M4 milton's 


41 
milton's humble penitence, when on join- 
ing them, and queſtioning Miſs Lamorne 
on the miſchief he had done, and was in 
agonies to repair, he declared himſelfready, 
if his profeſſion was the objection, to part 
with his commiffion. His mother drily 
aſked him, if he would not go one ep 
farther, and turn Quaker; but he aſſured 
himfelf that this would not be required, 
and hoped that one ſacrifice on each ſide 
would ROY them to an OM. 5 


In a gloom of the moſt ditre fag anxiety, 
whick nothing but a viſit from Lord Arma- 
. thwaite relieved, paſſed Sunday and Mon- 

day, in which time Joanna, ſtill dreading 
farther impoſition, rejected every offer of 
conviction from argument, and ſeemed 
more than ever to ſet her heart on Mis 
Byram, who, better tempered: than uſual, 
condefcended to coax her into a compli- 
anee with all her wiſhes. Accompanied by 
Mrs. Halnaby, who could reſuſe nothing 
to Shes „ the was * to ſpend 
l the 
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the morning of Monday, and a limited ſum: 
of money, in the purſuit and purchaſe of 
trumpery; and in the evening Lord Ar- 
mathwaite, whoſe love for his wife would: 

not allow him to heſitate, under certain re- 
ſtrictions on the young lady's dreſs, lan- 
guage, and deportment, mortified himſelf 
by taking her to the theatre, while Joanna 
liſtened to Mrs. Halnaby in ſilence, or 
controverted with hopeleſs ſteadineſs the 
poſſibilities ſhe adduced. 
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tribe as was the fituation of 
Poor Peregrina, thus rejected, where ſhe 
had placed her hopes of experiencing the 
untaſted pleaſures of maternal tenderneſs, 
and anxions as were all her friends for a 
decifion in her favor, none of her or their 
ſufferings were to be compared to the 
ſuſpicions, the miſgivings, the terrors, the 
deſpair, that lacerated and corroded the 
hearts of Lady Jemima and her party. 
Ihe curate had been compelled to write 
to Mr. Broome, by the firſt poſt after his 

departure, to urge his return by the ap- 
pointed Saturday. The Duke and his fon 
were, in a civil way, watched like ſuſ- 
: pected perſons, leſt by any means un- 
pleaſant tidings ſhould reach their ears. 
EE LIE + „ 
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Of Sir Clifford there was little danger, for 
he as yet did not leave the houſe, and all 
his letters were properly examined; but 
the greateſt of all miſeries conſiſted in the 
mutual ſuſpicion the party entertained one 
of another. Lady Jemima ſuſpected from 

Laſſiter's reluctance to produce the will, 
even to her, that it was not quite of the 
tenor he deſcribed : he was not without 
ſuſpicions that his right honorable wiſe, 
who he perceived lent no unwilling ear to 
the ſmooth compliments of the widower 
Duke, might, under his protection, and 
in poſſeſſion of ſecrets ruinous to her huſ- 

band, oppoſe herſelf to his intereſt, and 
become a formidable enemy. Both feared 
ſome violent diſturbance on the part of 
Arabella, whoſe good underſtanding with 
Mr. Charles Grubb was now a ſeeret to 
nonè but thoſe whom it moſt concerned: 
they imagined, for they did not believe it 
her intention to carry the farce to the 
church, by ſuffering the ceremony to be 
read —— that ſhe relied on Sir Clifford's 
3 | parti- 


„ 

partiality for her, and had it in contemplation 
to throw herfelf on his mercy; and if the 
was married to Grubb, it was thought not 

unlikely that ſhe might procure a freſh 
will, accommodated; to her circumſtances, 
and utterly ſubverſive of that the other le- 
gatees, for reaſons beft Oo. to 4 
* ſo n a en . 0 


The en of Arabella nuf be-confeſſed 
ſtill better founded, and her dangers more 
to be apprehended. She knew it to be in 
the power of her mother to ruin her, and 
ſhe could not give her credit for forbear- 
ing, ſhould opportunity prefent itſelf. 
She bote no great good will towards Mr. 
Laſſiter, with whoſe near relationſhip to 
herſelf ſhe was net acquainted; but 
ſhe eould not doubt from his forced eivi- 
lities to her, that he conſidered her as a 
rival in Sir Clifford's favor, whom he 
would gladly remove if it could be effected 
without danger to himſelf; and being 
aware of his privity to her deceptior ſhe 


L 
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hated, , while ſhe. ſneaked to him. Mrs. 
Browne, though nat quite ſo deep as the 
reſt in the plot, had penetration enough 
to fee on how! flight a baſis. of deception it 
was ſupported, and feared all parties, even 
down to Mr. Charles Grubb, who was at 
preſent extremely ſociable in the houſe- 
keeper's room, but who paſſing ſtill there 
for a gentleman of diſt inction in his way, 
and with Miſs Byram for a real gentleman, 
in his turn feared, and every day 25, | 
-_ dow nfalll; 
, fr) 5 103 OSS) 
56 There Was *. one Fan in which 
they all agreed, and that was in the utmoſt 
dread of Mr. Broome, who, quiet in his 
deportment, humble in his manners, ti- 
mid in his temper, and endued with little 
beyond plain good ſenſe, improved by 
learning, and made valuable by thorough * 
preſſed, the leaſt likely to be ſhaken from 
his duty. Of this ſeemingly powerlef 
being, who, ſhunning the world and its 
| cabals, 
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cabals, could have lived ten years in a 
village without knowing the faces of the 
inhabitants, and who, in the general 
courſe of things, deteſted all inquiry into 
the tranſactions of his neighbors, who, 
in the abſtraction of his ſtudies, might 
have been made to believe any thing of 
the faſhions of the world, did a gang, 
for they deſerve no better appellation ! of 
the moſt crafty, deep-witted impoſtors, 
all aiming at their own ſeparate intereſts, 
and practiſing on a man the moſt eaſy 
of all the creation to be duped, ſtand in 
awe! and to the deſtruction of tlieir peace 
and reſt did they gueſs at his movements, 
and endeavour to "_ their eee 
a ow OR” eee 


ins 


/ Mer: Bovine "el " About lane nies 
on his way” towards London, when a 
young Lentleman in, a poſt-chaiſe, but 
unattended by a ſervant, inquired for him 
at his bouſe,: and hearing he was One to 
i Das ien aft $ Zune $625: 0 town, 
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town, obtained a direction for him, as 
if deſigning to follow him. While he 
waited for a freſh carriage and horſes, he 
aſked many queſtions of the ſervants re- 
ſpecting the family at the Park; and then 
declining to leave his name or buſineſs, he, 
by favor of a clear moon, ſet off gan 
oy the ws he came. 


Brooke and bund getting * to 
town a little after midnight, took up their 
abode at an inn in Oxford Street, and not 
expecting any inquiries after them ſo 
early, thought not of the genteeler cof- 
ſee-houſe to which letters were to be _ 
warded, till the OR LE Both 


The day was 1 8 in queſt of law- 
yers, and after a variety of advice, it 
was decided that the beſt teſt of Miſs 
Byram's claim to the honors ſhe enjoyed 
at Byram Park, would be to court op- 
1 by a Fan advertiſement, for the 

| | production 
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n of Elizabeth, the daughter of 
the honorable Joanna Doveridge. 


On coming in the evening to his coffee- 
houſe, Mr. Broome was told a gentleman, 
who had almoſt every hour of the day in- 
quired for him, was then waiting up ſtairs, 
Broome, never paſſionately fond of ſtran- 
gers, would have got ſome previous infor- 
mation before he introduced himſelf, but 
the gentleman had no peculiar marks, and 
the parſon rubbing his ſhoes on the mat 
at the foot of the ſtairs, could only proteſt 
that he was a horrid-dirty figure to ſee a 
ftranger, and bolted forward to ſtun his 
riſing timidity, leaving Dennis with a 
ſtrict charge to drink nothing till he ſaw 
Their conference, it is to be preſumed, 
was important, ſor. it laſted, notwithſtand- 
ing Broome's fatigue, till the clock had 
ſtruek one in the morning, when they 
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parted, with a promiſe to meet again at 
ten o'clock : the ſtrange gentleman in no 
way divulging who he was, or how inte- 
reſted in, or even acquainted with the bu- 
ſineſs of Mr. Broome's journey; but giv- 
ing him every information he was in queſt 
of eee 0 oanna en * her 


4 
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Arrzx Lady Cottiſbrooke's hint at the 
myſterious intercourſe of Peregrina, with 
her good genius, it was become almoſt ne- 
ceſſary to inform her of its nature; and as 
it was on Ami Bonange alone, that her 
nearly expiring hopes depended, ſhe found 
it impoſſible, without a much larger ſhare 
of hypocritical prudence than ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſed, to be any longer reſerved on the 
ſubject. She, therefore, ſuppreſſing only 
the flattering opinion her incogniio friend en- 
tertained of her, and his conſequent predi- 
lection in her favor, deſcribed to the Coun- 
teſs the correſpondence that had ſubſiſted 
between them, not without hope that ſhe 
| might either gueſs or betray to her to 

whom ſhe was ſo greatly indebted ; but 
| Lady 


(a0) 
Lady Cottiſbrooke declared herſelf totally 
ignorant, with a degree of ſeriouſneſs that 
could not be queſtioned. 


Some regimental orders, received late 
on Monday night, obliged Captain Court- 
land to ſet off carly the next morning to 
join his corps on the weſtern road. Con- 
fidering the ſituation of ſuſpenſe in which 
he left Miſs Lamorne, intereſting to all, 
and beloved by all, he felt this neceſſity 
as a mortification, which nothing alleviated 
but the hope that before he returned, he 
ſhoutd be able to ſee Mr. Blyford, on 
whoſe acquieſcence he with more ſteadineſs 
than Peregrina's opinion of him had prog. 
noſticated, ſeemed to SP for the Oy 
quict of his mind. 


He ſet out, befor it was light, and 
while the ladies were at breakfaſt by them- 
ſelves, a ſmart knock at the ſtreet door 
awakened their attention. Lady Cottiſ- 
brooke was all ear for a meſſage from 


Pall 
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Pall Mall: Peregrina, though the hour, 
for the time of the year, was early, could 
not forbear fancying it was the poſt with a a 
letter from Ami Bonange, whoſe laſt billet 
had taught her to ſuppoſe him ſomewhere 
in the country. How were they all diſap- 
pointed, for even Lady Almerina had 
| learnt to be intereſted, and Lady Eſſex, 
who could juſt comprehend Peregrina's 
diſtreſs, was ever ready to ſympathize; 
how difficult was it to put on civil faces, or 
for Miſs Lamorne to ſuppreſs the exclama- 
tion, Lou tireſome creature !” when Sir 
Edward Bergholt was announced ; and as 
if diſpoſed for a morning's lounge, in ſpite 
of Hamilton's abſence, trifled with the 
two young ladies of the family till the tea 

equipage was removed. 
5 To W all viſitors would have 
appeared intruders; for though her aſ- 
ſuming cheerfulneſs, or bearing any far- 
ther part in the converſation than replying 


to half a dozen common- place queries, 
5 was 


( 


was diſpenſed with, ſhe felt as a painful 
reſtraint the loſs of her privilege to figh, 
and to repeat to Lady Cottiſbrooke, who 
with unwearied patience liſtened to her, 
her conjectures, her few hopes, and her 
many fears. ; 


Sir Edward's humor was ſo various, that 
it did not particularly ſtrike her attention 
that he was perfectly coherent, and might 
with moſt people have paſſed for agreeable 

company. She had determined to quit 
the room as ſoon as poſſible, but forgot 

her reſolution, when the ſervants having 
"retired, and Lady Cottiſbrooke having 

taken up her work, he very gravely aſked 
her Ladyſhip if ſhe had heard within a 
few days of her friends in Devonſhire 
Place. 


« The Haccombes, do you mean? 


t Yes, have you ſeen them lately ?” 
« No, 
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„ No, I ought to call there; but 1 
have not taken any notice of them ſince 
Miſs Lamorne left them, and I much 
queſtion whether they have any greater 
wiſh to ſee me, than to ſee them.“ 


« Why, true, they did not, I confeſs, 
ine there. I es you may pI the 
8 of calling.“ | 


. „Why ſo 7” 


_ & Unleſs you and theſe ladies will do 
me the honor of a viſit.” 


ce Dear Swi. Jo Not talk ſuch non- 
ſenſe ; think of what you ſay,” ſaid Lady 
Cottiſbrooke, ſtaring. 


. have thought of nothing elfe ; 
I fay, if you will come and take a family 
dinner with me at my houſe in Devonſhire 
Place, I will do the beſt in my power to 
entertain you 3 but you know bachelors 

are 
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are not quite az fait in ſuch matters.— I 
__ be Weine home on eee 

n to e * rant was 8 
„ left the room, and found relief 
ſhe had never before experienced, in the pert 
colloquy of Mrs. Sarah Earle, who had 
ſpent the preceding morning, through the 
politeneſs of Lady Cottiſprooke's butler, 
in a ſight of the Leverian Muſeum, the 


Panorama, and Mrs. Sylveſter's incompa- 


rable wax work, and the evening at Drury 


Lane theatre, where ſhe had gazed at 


the Wheel of Fortune, and /i/tened to the 
maten pageant of Alexander the 


She was in the room adjoining to that 
whither Peregrina had retired, ,and either 


_ unconſcious or uncaring, the was giving 


to one of the houſe-maids, a full, true, 
and particular account of what ſhe had 
ſeen. 


| The 
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- Phe duck and her brood; the barn 
door fowl and its chickens; the funny ruffs 
and reeves, that looked for all the world 
like ſoldiers ; the owl that put herin mind 


of a judge ſhe had ſeen at the *zes; and 
the inferiority of the oftrich's feathers to 


thoſe ſhe uſed to wear when at home, 


were all that ſhe retained of the ornitholo- 
gical part of the muſeum, except, indeed, 
the humming birds, which, truſting more 
to her miſconception than her ears, ſhe 
declared hummed ſo loud that you might 
hear them over the way. The toads and 
black beetles diſguſted her, for ſhe poſi- 
tively ſaw them crawl—the monkey-room 
was delightful, it was ſo droll and ſo na- 
tural: there was a hat made out of painted 
feathers that ſhe longed for, ſhe thought 
that turned up on one fide with a Wibred 
bow, and a coplicot feather, it would be 
yery nice : ſhe faw a great ſtone made, 
ſhe was ſure, out of a peacock's tail, and 
diamonds, real diamonds ! ſuch as are 


picked out of oyſters, as large as her two 
fiits : 


— <9 1} 

fiſts : there were ſome letters made. out of 
little men, ſome real giants' heads, and a 
ſtable full of elephants, which her courage 


would not ſuffer her to look at. 


The Panorama did not ſuit her taſte, 
for having been once frightened on the 


water, her nerves were affected; but ſhe 


was really aſtoniſhed how the | ſea, for 
the ſea it was, and the water was falt, 
could come up to Leiceſter Fields: ſhe 


ſuppoſed it ran at the back of the houſes; 


—ſhe thought that river had been the 
Thames —at leaſt ſo ſhe had been told. 


But all the diſappointments of theſe ex- 


hibitions had been atoned for in the wax- 


work, which was lite itfelf—ſuch noble 
figures —ſuch grand dreſſes 1! — ſuch a 
quantity of jewels !—Oh, it put her ſo in 
mind of herſelf when ſhe was young, and 
uſed to 80 to Reading — 


Fa W. N:.: + 1 
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'The comedy ſhe did not much reliſh— 
there was no love in it not one of the ac- 
tors made love—no, no, it was not like 
Romo and Julet, that was the play to her 
mind; O, Romo ! Romo! and then all 
about the little ſtars; but here was, ſhe 
was ſure, ſome ſad miſtake ; ſhe could not 

think it was the right play ſhe had ſeen, 
for the deuce a bit of a wheel was there in 
it, though it was called the Wheel of 
Fortune. The pantomime delighted her, 
ſhe could almoſt have ſworn they were 
deal people, and live horſes, only ſhe 
knew that a pantomme was always acted by 


PoppelSs. 


Peregrina had liſtened near half an hour 
to this oratorical deſcription, which ſeemed 
to enrapture the houſe-maid, and had al- 
moſt extorted a ſmile from her own un- 
nerved countenance, when ſhe heard a ſtir 
in the houſe, which made her ſuppoſe Sir 

Edward was going, and preſently Lady 
Eſſex came to her, defiring her to go 

down, 
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down, as ſhe was waited for in the draw- 
ing- room: her Ladyfhip could give no 


other account of her meſſage, than that 


her mother had left the room for ſome mi- 


nates with Sir Edward, and on her re- 
turn had ſent her; and Peregrina, alive 
to every probability of relief, immediately 
obeyed the call; but on going where ſhe 


Was cee found only Sir Edward 


n 5 


He prevented her retreat, by coming 


forward to meet her, and excuſed his with 


to ſpeak to her, by her having quitted the 


room ſo ſuddenly, when he was beginning 
to relate what he was anxious ſhe ſhould 


hear. She was ſurpriſed, and not greatly 


pleaſed; but good manners, and an ha- 
bitual fear of irritating one whoſe reaſon 
ſeemed ſo eafily ſhaken, made her fit 
down to liſten. 


« I have appeared to you,” fiid he, 
oc ever, ſince J had the happineſs of ſecing 
N 2 you 
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you firſt in Devonſhire Place, under a 
very ſtrange light; and I-ſhould be ex- 
tremely hurt, were it not in my power to 
explain my conduct. Suffer me to tell 
vou what has rn, and what is my ſitua- 
tion.“ 
RE "6 can have no intereſt in-it, Sir Ed- 
ward, ſaid ſhe, half frightened ; “ have 
always reſpected and pitied you.“ 


« But you muſt hear me. Do not be 
alarmed—you will ſee me no more the 
frantic creature I have been I may be 
dull—I may be tedious, but you will 
contribute to my peace af om will hear 
an e.“ 


| «. Certainly I will; but may noi Lady 
Cottifbrooke hear you too 2” | 


«« She has walls and permits me to 
ſpeak to you.” 
2 Then 
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„Then I will attend; but I am inca- 
FO of all judgment. #1) ;Þ d oO} vein 
eilt cotlatst tingftih 131 L 
. Let me firſt of all 0 to you the 
eirenmſtunces under which I came under 
Mr. Haccombe's care. My father was an 
early friend of his, and poſſeſſing a heart 
much too warm for his confined! experi- 
ende to manage, committed himſelf and 
his affairs wholly to the guidance of Mr. 
Haccombe, of whoſe prudence, know- 
ledge of the world, and thorough inte- 
grity, he had an enthufiaſtic and very ill- 
founded opinion. He had married when 

very young, and while entirely dependent 
on his father, a young woman, who in 
her ſitnation and connexions was far be- 
neath him: ſhe died, and he went with 
Mr. Haccombe to the Indies, whence he 
returned but a few years ago, to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the large property my grand- 
father's. will had bequeathed. to him. It 
was my misfortune, owing, I believe, to 
| =-irong. reſemblance to my mother, whoſe 
4110 I memory, 
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memory, though dear, was painful to 
him, to be diſliked by my father; and it 
was to a very diſtant relation that I was 
indebted, in Wie _ ogg 58 3 for a 
| on. FT bie relation. wald leave.me 
nothing, but as ſhe died juſt, at the time 
when my father became rich, he ſo far no- 
ticod me as to make me a decent allow- 
ance, which e me to. Wen er 
_ — Die Body to admonostt 
. bes blow odtile bel 
- 176 8 1 months ago I. doſt 
my father, and as my conduct had never 
offended him, I expected to find myſelf 
my own maſter, and in poſſeſſion of my 
grand-father's property. Judge then what 
was my ſurpriſe and indignation, when E 
found that Mr. Haccombe had made uſe 
of his unlimited influence over my father, 
to make thim- poſtpone the term of my 
being of age, to my attaining my twenty- 
fiſth year, till which time I was not only 

to be his ward, but, n reſident in 


his 


. 

his houſe; and added to this cruel condition, 
] was, before the concluſion of 1 my twenty- 
fifth year, to marry, or contract a marriage, 
and with Mr. Haccombe's conſent, or 
elſe to forfeit the whole of my patrimony, 
in truſt to Mr. Haccombe, for charitable 
uſes. I am convinced that this will was 

_ dictated by my guardian; but that it was 
not quite what he wiſhed to have made it, 
for it appears evidently to me that he de- 
figned himſelf as my father's heir, but was 
fearful of going too far, left his villainy 
ene be diſcovered. edn 
„ Tt was my good fortune to have ſome 
hints given me that put me on my guard. 
I heard that Haceombe's wealth was not 
acquired when he left the Indies, but de- 
rived in a great meaſure from my father” 8 
friendſhip towards him, and I had ſuch 
proofs of his nefarious conduct, as might 
for ever have blaſted his character ; but 
dreading the procraſtination of the courts 
ef law, I preferred waiting the eighteen 
N 4 months 
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months of my minority, in which time I 
did not doubt that Mr. Haccombe would 
entangle himſelf in his own net, and by 
ſome overſight, give me ſuch an advantage 
over him, as would enable me fo bring 
him to my. terms; ; but the vexation I en- 
dured, prey ed on my conſtitution, and 
brought on a fever, which endangered my 
life. 


“ Imagining me ſometimes aſleep, 
ſometimes delirious, and at laſt beyond 
all power of attention, Mr. Haccombe 
and his niece, who had been ſent for in a 
hurry, on my becoming one of the family, 
and who was on a ſudden much recom- 
mended to my notice, were occaſional] y 
leſs diſcreet than they ſhould have. been in 
their converſation ; - and 1 learnt that a 
match between Mrs. Barnby and myſelf 
was the grand point aimed at to ſecure 
my property, and to e all retroſ 10 
of accounts. 7 


&« had 
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& T had every reaſon to believe that my 
propoſed plan of forbearance would be at 
| laſt the moſt ſucceſsful I could adopt 
but there were particular circumſtances 
that made me abhor the neceſſity I found 
I ſhould be under of bearing the deteſted 
courtſhip of Mrs. Barnby. I therefore re- 
ſolved: to act, on my recovery, as if ſtill 
under a mental derangement, which F 
thought muſt ſecure me from perſecution,, 
and might 45 me a better W of 
obſeryatzon. * 


en pofible interrupted Peregrina, 
very gravely, „that your eccentricity was 
feigned ? How could you ſupport it as 
you. did? you have really often terrified 


9% 


me. 


I know it,” he replied, © and I have 
been forry for it; but às to the poſſibility 
of ſupporting an eccentric character, it is 
the eaſieſt thing imaginable, though I 


en mine was often very ill ſupported; 
| N and 
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and much of what you thought eccentri. 

city in me, would now appear to you per- 

fectly to coincide with the ſecret. un. 
ment of ſome of the family. 


„ But this is all beſide 1 purpoſe; to- 
morrow Mr. Haccombe's guardianſhip of 
me cnds: the match with Mrs. Barnby 
has been propoſed to me in form, and L 
have ſaid, that if poſſible, I will on that 
day make her my wife. I know this to be 
impoſlible, for there is an inſuperable im- 
pediment on her part, but Jately known 
to me. It will be then in my power to 
overwhelm Mr. Haccombe with ſhame, 
and to make it his intereſt to conciliate my 


e 


C And now,“ added Sir Edward, * 
a long pauſe, which Peregrina, who felt 
deeply intereſted in his oppreſſion, could 
not interrupt, even by a word; © forgive 
me, my deareſt Madam, if I fay that this 
flattering proſpect of triumph over vil- 

lainy, 
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lainy, and the acquiſition of as large an 
income as commonly falls to the ſhare of 
my rank, will loſe all its value; nay, I 
know not whether it is worth purſuing, 
unleſs for I feet too much to have any 
choice of phraſe—unleſs'you confent to 
ſhare it with me. Of my own preten- 
ſions I can-boaſt little to your merits— 
to the angelic qualities of your mind, and 
to your poſſeſſing, under the: moſt trying 
circumſtances, a heart replete: with ex- 
cellence, mine bears its willing, its moſt 
honorable teſtimony — I diſtreſs you—1 
will be ſilent. I do not mean to. ſolicit 
you in the language of paſſion, or the rant 
of adulation—I only wiſh you to take 
twenty-four. hours to conſider, whether 
with ſuch a man as on have known me, 
your could-be happy.” 


* Wu opinion does me honor, Sir 
Edward, replied Peregrina, with aſ⸗ 
famed firmneſs; „it is pleaſant to me 
that you approve my conduct but to pre- 

N. 6. ſerve 
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ſerve your approbation, I muſt be candid 
J cannot do as you wiſh me—for—my af- 
fections are engaged.“ 


„Then I ſubmit—but if it is not too 
great a favor to expect—I promiſe you 
to importune you no farther may I but 
know the object of your choice?“ 


« You cannot. —It is a friend to 
whom I am attached by the * ob- 
ligations.“ 


925 n that is but a ſlender 


9 


ie 


« Obligation has improved, I confeſs, 
into choice; I owe him every thing—l 
have nothing but my hand and heart to 
give—for you know I am a very poor 
girt—he is content with theſe, and they 
are his 3 me no farther, I be- 


ſeech you.“ 
4 I will 


| ( 

I will not on this point but in your 
refuſal, ſo far I intreat you, repreſs or 
conſole my vanity, as to tell me my hopes 
were not chimerical.” | 


«© If you mean,” ſaid ſhe, ſmiling, “ to 
aſk me whether, had 1 not been engaged, 
I ſhould have liſtened to you, I will own, 
for you know I am very honeſt, that in- 
dependent of the honor your propoſal 
would have conferred on me, I believe I 
could have anſwered as you wiſhed me— 
it was impoſſible, Sir Edward, to ſec as 
much of you as I have done, without en- 
tertaining the higheſt eſteem for you— 
and [ n ſhould have dern ſorry to have 
vexed you.“ 


He roſe in agitation. The God of 
Heaven bleſs you,” ſaid he—* ſhake 
hands—let us be ever friends—farewell.” 
And then he bounced out of the room, 
leaving her in a whirl of ſpirits, 


On 
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on recollecting what kind paſſed, ſhe 
felt hurt at the neceſſity ſhe was under of 
adding to the difficulties of a man ſo pecu- 
liarly circumſtanced, ' ſo reſpectable and ſo 
amiable—but Ami Bonange's intereſts 
were not ſhaken by her regrets—ſhe wifh- 
cd Sir Edward happy—ſbe did not doubt 
bis meeting with an amiable wife, when 

he himſelf had ſuch pretenſions. 


CHA Pa. 


( 


c HAP. XVII. 


LADY CorT18BROOK& joined her witlr 
an inquiring |; countenance. + Peregrina 
mortified her by ſaying, Sir Edward had, 
indeed, paid her the higheſt poſſible com- 
pliment, but that ſhe did not find herſelf, 
in her prefent ſtate of uncertainty, at alb 
diſpoſed to accept propoſals of the kind. 
Her Ladyſhip was beginning to remon- 
ſtrate and to argue, when a- ſhrill voce 
was heard on the ſtairs, crying out, 
Where is ſhe ? where ſhall I find her?” 
while the ſervants ſeemed endeavoring to 
| _— ſang one from alendiog.! 


Lady 8 an Lot Eflex coming 
out of the adjoining room to inquire the 


cauſe of the tumult, both the doors were 
opened 
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opened at the ſame moment, and from 
that which led to the ſtairs, entered a wo- 
man of a decent appearance, and ſeem- 
ingly about forty years of age, who caſt- 
ing her eyes firſt on Lady Almerina, threw | 
her arms round her, and began to weep 
in ſpeechleſs agitation ; recovering her 
voice, at laſt, only fo far as to iterate, 
„ My dear Miſs— my r dear e 
oP" 336 470. | 


All inquiry was in vain. Another noiſe 
of a different kind was heard again on the 
ſtairs, and a voice of a deeper tone, in an 
authoritative manner, called out, Get a 
ſedan 31 r pb 


nnn laing the weeping viſitor, 
went towards the open door, and met Lord 
Armathwaite, who iu accents of trepidation 
ſaid, Come, come inſtantly with me, 
your mother mee er you, and i is in 
— till the ſees Sag 


( 


The woman, perceiving to whom it was 
that Lord Armathwaite addrefſed himſelf, 
| ſuſpended her wailings, quitted Lady Al- 
merina, and ſeiſed in a ſtill more violent 
agitation on Peregrina, who ſtruggled to 
get looſe, imagining her a maniac, till the 
Earl beſpoke her pity, by ſaying this was 
the perſon who had nurſed: her in her in- 
fancy, and who, frantic with joy at hears 
ing of her, had run before him to em- 
brace her, Peregrina returned her ardor 
with .acknowledgments, and ſoon pre- 
vailed on her to let her ſhare the joy ſhe 
had occaſioned, and to 80 nen, to 
bee mother. It) | f 


; = 


7 -- Think was ready, and Peregrina had, 
in her impetuoſity, ſcarcely articulation 
ſufficient to beg; Lady Cottiſbrooke to fol- 
low her. She flew down the ſtairs: Mrs. 
Lewis, ſtill crying, followed her, while 
Lord Armathwaite ſtayed only to urge 
Lady Cottiſbrooke's coming. Claſping 
her hands with gratitude to Heaven, in- 
dulging 


( 2m} 
dulging her tears for a moment, and then 
choaking herſelf by their ſuppreſſion, and 
beating her feet againſt the bottom of the 
chair through impatience, Peregrina, after 
a tedious journey, reached the hotel, a 
ſervant nen been > ſont to eſcort her. 


-Nothirie but nr. WRIT of the wo 
1385 prevented her ruſhing forward, as 
ſoon as ſhe quitted her vehicle: ſhe ſaw 
none of the gazers; ſhe heard none of 
their whiſpcrs'; ſhe was conſcious of no- 
thing, till ſhe found herſelf ſtretched upon 
a bed, on the ſide of which Lady Arma- 
thwaite, pale and trembling, was fitting, 
with hex arm thrown over her, while ſhe 
one moment preſſed her cheek with her 
lips, and the next gaveway to Mrs. Lewis, 
who was trying to recover her. Mrs. 
Halnaby was ſeated in a chair by the bed, 
Lord Armathwaite at a little diſtance, 
ſmiled comfort on her as ſhe opened her 
0 and mne ber mother's hand, in 

Ne a faint 


+ * 
* 
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a ſaint voice ſhe ſaid, Only, once, I afk 
no more, call me your daughter.“ 14 


« You are, indecd, my daughter, my 
moſt dear daughter, ” replied Lady Arma- 
thwaite. ; Tell me you forgive my cruel 
doubts, and then may Heaven ſpare my 
life to protect you, and atone for what you 


maſt bave wife . 

I C 60 5 1 _ poo ag Pere- 

grina; « I, only, Pitied your doubts, my 
deareſt mother—but do not agitate your- 

| ſeH—confider, wie are all happy now 
1 am very well—1 can walk I can get 


8 4 r Y +3 x * * 
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2 « Then ic you, can, do, my e "aid 
Lord Armathwaite ; for thoſe to whem 
Vo are indebted for this onſprakablehappi 
nels, are Waiting to ſee you.“ 


'S ES; | 


5 he aſked who Feen W 
TVTTTTC!!!..... 38 KEY g433LL 2.00 
d 4 


(6 
She was told that one was Mr. Broome, 
the clergyman who had married her father 
and mother. 50 


* P oy . 2 v d 
: fa *E 2 1 : * " 
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. But he cannot know me, ſaid ſhe: 
1 Pray do not, out of pity, ſay I am Eli- 
iabeth, if it is not proved _—_ 5 
174.101 fi 7 I. 07 
ce It is proved,” faid Thi Oey 
«by an old ſervant of your father's, Den- 
nis Geoghegan : ? he, notwithſtanding Miſs 
mi's botiſultitiate" effrontety, and ſure 
Ever had o much, ſays that he 
knew het'fom, her Birth to be Lady Je- 
mima's child: he has deſcribed you moſt 
accurately, and he ſays, fo far is it from 
being true that you were exchan ged, that 
tilk the death of Mr. Byram, you never 
duitted the country houſe : he has ex- 
plained 4 noſt fcandalous ſtory 1 my ſiſter 
told me, highly to your honour : he ſays 
all Mr. Byram's ſervants, many of whom 
he ud find, would * the beſt account 


of you.” 


ce © 


( as } 
«© O, I know Dennis,” ſhe replied, 
© he was very kind to me when my poor 
father died; But, my dear mother, pray 
be comforted—if you cry ſo, I ſhall be 
forry you knew me.—And did you nurſe 
me?” ſaid ſhe; in a hurried voice to Mrs. 


„ | did nurſe: you, ' Miſs,” ſhe replied, 
burſting afreſh into tears; © and it was my 
careleſsneſs that was the beginning of all 
this miſchief, Dennis and I were ſweet- 
hearts, Miſs, and he uſed to carry you 
about, and a baſe vile man—he ſtole you 
from us—a baſe man !” 


„ Nay, Lewis,” ſaid Lord Arma- 
thwaite, „do not be ſo violent againſt 
him, he did it with the beſt intention—he 
was employed by his maſter,” Mr. Byram. 
But come, my dear daughter, for I claim 
a ſhare in you—l- will go and tell Mr. 
Broome FO are coming.” 


His 
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_ His Lordſhip left the room: ſhe roſe, 
and cheerfully endeavored to detach her 
mother's thoughts. from the paſt, while 
the returned the benignant rapture of Mrs. 
Halnaby by every demonſtration; of affec- 
tion. She looked at herſelf in the gtaſs— 
fighed at her faded roſes and ſunk eyes; 
and confeſſing honeſtly her reluctance to 
give even Mr. Broome an unfavorable im- 
preſſion of her, the delayed a few mi- 
nutes, till by a little re-adjuſtment of her 
dreſs, ſhe had compoſed her looks, and 
called up the ſmiles and the graces; that 
uſed to play round her Is and _ 
in her eyes. . 


4 She then, linking her arm in her mo- 
ther's, ſhewed berſelf in the adjoining 
room, where Lord Armathwaite would 
have preſented her to Mr. Broome, but 
for the interpoſition of Dennis, who ſtep- 
ping forward, and bumping down on his 
knees, with no trifling noiſe, began to 
"Howl 


» 2 


Zi 
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howl and cry, imploring her forgiveneſs, 
and extolling her beauty and goodneſs. 


Not inattentive to the obligation ſhe 
was under to this bumble inſtrument in 
the hand of Providence, ſhe heard with 
patience, and returned with acknowledg- 
ment the effuſion of his joy and good will. 

To Mr. Broome ſhe reſpectfully and col- 
lectedly addreſſed herſelf, relieving the 
benevolent agitation that marked his coun- 
tenance, by expreſſing her gratitude for 
the ſentiments it indicated. 


Broome could ſcarcely reſtrain a ſtill 
more womaniſh teſtimony to the correct- 
| neſs of his own feelings, when he ſaw 
what a creature it was that he was endea- 
voring to reſtore to her rights, and who 
now laying afide all the ſuperiority her 
beauty and her importance juſtified, con- 
deſcended in the language of gratitude to 
own herſelf his debtor. The ſame conde- 

ſcenſion from imperial lips would not ſo 
0 
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have delighted him; the ſame words from 
a plain woman would not have been half 


ſo valuable. 


Little having been ſaid at preſent reſpeQ- : 


ing the politics of Byram Park, they 
would, next after the diſmiſſion of honeſt 
Dennis to his natural element, have been 
diſcufſed ; but Peregrina's imagination 


was occupied by the ſuppoſed miſery of 


Miſs Byram, who had been kept totally 
in ignorance of what was paſſing. Lord 
and Lady Armathwaite relieved her good- 
natured apprehenſions by a promiſe of 
lenity. Mrs. Halnaby interpoſed, *© Do 
what our will with her, ſo you get rid of 


her; and Miſs was in * terms cited 


0 $08] | 


tleman, ſhe, after a little fidgeting at the 
glaſs, and a ſlight refreſhment of her 
* made her entree in the uſual „ab- 


dued 


\oarSentamdit g nts that there was com- 
pany below, and one of the party a gen- 


© »w a @&a 
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dued finery of her matutine habiliments. 
Peregrina panted with expectation on hear- 
ing her fooſteps; and prepared, not with- 
out affectionate pity, to alleviate, by a kind 
reception, her mortifyingdegradation ; but 
difgufted more than ever with her external, 
which perhaps it was only diſuſe that ſhew - 
ed in a ſtate of aggravation, ſhe could 
only extend her hand in filent civility, 
while her half fiſter, unable to retreat, 
though unwilling to ſtay, ſurveyed her 
with looks N of fear, doubt, an 
SIR | | 507 © | 


85 « You know that "IEA Miſs Byramy- 
ſaid Lord Armathwaite, ae his * 
full on her countenance. 


\She had not hoped a bleſſing of a 
_ queſtion. She availed herſelf of it, and 
anſwered, ©** No,” with a ſteadineſs that 
might have been applauded, even at the 


Old Bailey. 


Vo. IV. - 0 ef « Surely, 
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Ger Surely, Miſs Byram,” ſaid my 
_— * Wen Enow me * 


bs £6 It matters 58 Fi ſaid 1. Sa 
thwaite, © the young lady is already a pa- 
piſt; and by all that's good, if there is a 
convent in the world, ſhe ſhall be locked 
up there; for if ſhe does not know you, 
ſhe muſt then be Lady Armathwaite's 
daughter; and ſhe ſhall no longer, while I 
live, remain here to plague her mother. 
Had ſhe known you, and honeſtly con- 
feſſed it, no ſeverity, after what you have 
faid for her, would have been thought 


99 


on. 

« Why, you ar'n't going to hut me up 
in a convent, Becauih I did not know that 
Mzith Elithabeth—it ith tho long thinth J 
thaw her; thee en out of know- 
| ledge.” wo | | 


22508 Then,” ſaid 1865 aide wy 
Mrs. Halnaby, both at once, © you do now 
own her to be Elizabeth, your half ſiſter.” 
| „ 


59 
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C I thuppothe,” anſwered ſhe, with: a 
malicious 1tmle, © you choothe thee thould 


be tho; and I am akwaith, ath they thay,” 
for letting fo/#/h have their own way: on- 


ly tell me what I am to be done to; I 
thuppothe I am my own mithireth now, 
and I /hall be heartily glad of it; for 1 am 
quite tired of being a have.” 


Lord Armathwaite turned from her in 
filent contempt. Peregrina would have 
endeavoured to ſoften the ferocity of her 
ſpirit ; but ſhe was called to more impor- 
tant matters; and Miſs was ſent out with 
Mrs. Lewis, for an airing. Lady Cottiſ- 
brooke came to ſhare the general joy, juſt 
when Mr. Broome was beginning a ſtate- 
ment of the impending events at Byram 
Park; and every one agreed in his opinion, 
that an immediate developement towards 
Sir a ſhould take 585 0 


Now this purpoſe he oi returning 
ORE: without delay: he knew by the let- 
O 2 ter 
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ter he had that morning received from his 
curate, that the compliment Sir Clifford's 


ſtirict adherence to his light promiſe re- 


ſerved for him, muft procure him admiſ- 


nion; and it was his reſolution, at all 


events, to make uſe of it for the puniſh- 
ment of the wicked, and the vindication 
of the oppreſſed. 


But as he owed no ſmall grudge to the 
infolence of Mr. Laſſiter, and the con- 
temptuous craft of Lady Jemima, he wiſhed 
much to ſurprize at the moment when he 
overwhelmed them ; and for this innocent 
revenge he did. not doubt, when once he 


Hud gained Sir Clifford's ear, he ſhould 


Unable to reſt while his plan remained 
uncompleted, he and Dennis ſet off be- 
fore three o'clock' for Northamptonſhire ;- 
it was his intention to procure an immedi- 
ate audience of Sir Clifford, to ſend the 
„ to — * Dennis; on the 
2 receipt 
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receipt of which, if it proved, as could 
fcarcely be doubted, favourable, the whole 
of the party were to follow; they would 
then be in the neighbourhood of the park, 
at lateſt on the Friday evening, and in ad- 
mirable time for paying early 3 
tions to — bridal train. 


How Mr. Broome became acquainted 
with the circumſtances previouſly neceſſary 
to his introduction to Lord Armathwaite, 
not having been mentioned, Peregrina was 
left to her own conjectures, and they fixed 
on Ami Bonange, with whoſe beneficence, 
though ftill averſe to difclofing her own 
ſentiments, ſhe wiſhed her mother to be 
acquainted. She therefore gave his hiſto- 
ry, not without hope of ſome light on the 
ſubject; but, like Lady Cottiſbrooke, her 
friends could only declare his guardianſhip. 
© paſſing ſtrange, and the object of it 
very fortunate in meeting with fo good a 
friend. Peregrina expreſſed her hope, that 
when her affairs were a little more ſettled, 
O 3 — 
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his would avow himſelf, and receive her 
thanks. | 


«© There is no doubt of it,” ſaid Lord 
Armathwaite ; © for as his guardianſhip 
muſt now end, it is not to be imagined, 
that for the ſake of keeping an unimpor- 
tant ſecret, he ſhould renounce your friend- 
ſhip.” 


FT Well, ” ſaid Mrs. Halnaby, * ce my r 
Miſs Lamorne, (for I muſt pleaſe myſelf 
with recollecting you are ſuch), I only beg, 
that when the gentleman unveils you will 


prepare yourſelf for what I am ſure he will 


turn out—an n parſon, in a great 
wig.” 
Peregrina Tmiled ; and Lady Arma- 
thwaite, with a ſigh, anſwered, © whoever 


he is, and whatever he is, I ſhall ever bleſs 
him for his goodneſs to my girl.“ 


« And I ſhall love bim,” ſaid Peregrina, 
«even if he is an elderly parſon with a 
great 
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great wig ; for aſſiſting” t to reſtore : me to 
8 W N EEE Moe: G1 


Ln 1 tuage ſaĩd Leid tat 
* to leave ſo pleaſant a party; happineſs 
is ſo new to us, that T am greedy of it: 
but I am indifpenſably engaged, and you 
muſt excuſe me till the ra 


TT 30 | 
4 © 


He then ens ; andthe ladies were 
Teft to intereſting details, and ſatisfactory 
explanations. At Peregrina's requeſt, Lady 
Almerina and Lady Eſſex were invited to 
ſpend the remainder of the day with them; 
and though the minds of the principal 
characters were fill an at weee 
NE" | 

** EY evening Hoch Cottiſbrooke re- 
avid a note from Sir Edward Bergholt, 
earneſtly requeſting” her to uſe her influ- 
ence with Miſs Lamorne, and the party he 
underſtood her to be with, to grace his 


1 triumph the next evening, by being 
04 preſent 


75 
2 
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preſent at Mi. Haccombe's. Lady Cottiſ- 
brooke and her family had already pro- 
miſed; Lady Armathwaite and Mrs. Hal- 
naby did not object, but rather promoted 
dis with, having heard how he was ſitu- 
ated; and Peregrina, much againſt her in- 
elination, was obliged to acquieſce. 


14 3 FI - 
44 13 a 


Before ſupper, Lady Cottiſbrooke, with 


her young ladies, went home, having en- 
gaged the whole party to dine with her the 


next day. 800n after her retreat, Lord 
Armathwaite returned; they ſupped, and 
he then, with a grave aſpect, addrefling 
himſelf to his new ſtep-daughter, talked 
to her on a variety of ſubjects reſpecting 
her preſent ſituation and future proſpects. 
He endeayoured to fortify her mind againſt 
the not improbable obduracy of her pre- 
judiced grand- father: he aſſured her mofi 
affectionately, that he would ever confi- 
der her as his own child; and he found 


| no difficulty in reconciling to whatever 


my be her fate, os; whoſe bappineſs 
| 2 depended 


> CF 

depended ſolely on the being recogniſed by 
an affectionate parent, and the Adenty of 
a > moſt diſintereſted friend. | 


The Earl, il grave, now offered to 
her conſideration an affair of a very diffe- 
rent and moſt unexpected nature. He 
named Sir Edward Bergholt as a gentle-- 
man of his acquaintance, and with whom 
he had juſt dined, and ſpent ſome hours 
in converſation. He ſaid, that the noto- 
riety of what had paſſed in the hotel, had 
_ occaſioned his mentioning Mis Lamorne 
as well known to him; and he had gone 
ſo far as to avow his ſentiments of her, and 
to repeat the ſubſtance of their converſa- 
tion at Lady Cottiſbrooke's that morning, 
He appeared to have ſtated even her refu- 
ſal, but to have ſuppreſſed her reaſon for 
it; and Peregrina was extremely hurt when 
Lord Armathwaite declared himſelf his ad- 
vocate, and begged her to reconſider his 
propoſal. 


O 5 e She 


„ 

She was diſtreſſed almoſt to tears, and 
replied day, that it was out of her 
ed 


Mrs. 8 (aid, « that ſhe knew and 
admired Sir Edward, and thought he ſhould 
not be rejected. on ſlight grounds.” 


« Have I,” ſaid Peregrina mournfully, 
ce only found my friends to find them arbi- 
trary? Am 1 ſufficiently known to be duly 
judged of? I am ſure my dear mother will 
not permit this.” 


OS) My deareſt girl,” ſaid Lady Arma- 
thwaite, I have no ſpirits to conteſt the 
point; I can only ſay, that had Miſs By- 
ram been amiable, and you not diſcovered, 

Sir Edward Bergholt is the huſband I ſhould 
have ſought for her; and that my heart is 
ſet on your being his wife. oy happineſs 
will be OPTIO without it“ 


„I would facrifice my Jife for your 
peace, my deareſt mother,” ſhe replied, 
8 With 
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with emotion; „but my integrity I can- 
not; nor would you, I am confident, per- 
mit it. I have told you very honeſtly how 
J have been, and am indebted to my un- 
known friend: but I confeſs myſelf wrong 
in having concealed from you that his let- 
ters of late have fo farinfluenced my mind, 
as to make me wiſh, ſhould he be found' 
the unexceptionable man I believe him, to 
dedicate the reſt of my life to his happi- 
neſs. TI will ſhew you his letters to-mor- 
row ; but Sir Edward ought to have told 
this, for I told it to him, though without 
er n — 


xo I approve of your idea,” ſaid Lord Ar- 

mathwaite; and have only to excuſe my 
ee, 

3 Obliged as you are, my love,” ſaid 

her mother, e cannot blame vou—1 give 

up, and will be content.“ 


6 ] only hope, ſaid i Halnaby, he 
may not be elderly or greatly Wigged. As 
- "8 6 to 


Co) 
to his being a parſon, we will forgive 
him.“ | 5 


Peregrina, who had expected much more 
oppoſition, was very grateful for the lenity 
ſhe had experienced, and felt her mind 
diſcharged of a grievous burthen, now ſhe. 
had diſcloſed this grand ſecret of her bo- 
ſom, Having paid a kind viſit to the im- 
priſoned Miſs Byram, and found her ſtill 
Miſs Byram in nature as well as name, ſhe 
_ waited Lewis's diſmiſſion from the other 
ladies, to interrogate ber on a thouſand 
points; and, learning, after a variety of 
diſcourſe, that the ſudden meeting of the 
two domeſtics had renewed their former at- 
tachment, ſhe took on herſelf the accom- 
pliſhment of their wiſhes; and pleaſing 
herſelf with the hope, that happy herſelf, 
ſhe might now make others happy, ſhe 
gratefully and piouſly recommended her- 
ſelf to Heaven; and, worn out with joy, 


reſigned herſelf to ſleep. 


_._ CHAP, 
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CHAP. xX. 


Awake the next morning to the 
delightful recollection that ſne had reco- 
vered her parent, and was ſurrounded by 
her friends, ſhe felt no longer the orphan 
ſenſations that had obſtructed hitherto her 
purſuits of peace; and with eeſtacy ſhe 
fancied, when preſiding in high glee at the 
ſocial breakfaſt table, that ſhe ſaw return- 
ing health in the faintly- animated counte- 
nance of Lady Armathwaite. 


The morning was ſoon paſſed in repeti- 
tions and felicitations; and as Peregrina 
was to dreſs at Lady Cottiſbrooke's, the la- 
dies went there at an early hour, leaving 
Lord Armathwaite to follow them. 


On 
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On entering the houſe, a billet was put 
into her hand; and her impatience to open 
it ſcarcely allowed of her attending her mo- 
ther and friend to the drawing-room.— 


There, retired to- a window, ſhe broke the 
ſeal and read: 


«& 1 "Om delayed no longer than was 
abſolutely neceſſary the revelation. I pro- 
miſed; but, my Peregrina, what are my 
ſenſations at this moment ?. Lou may diſ- 
like, you may reject me! I muſt, howe- 
ver riſque it. If, at nine o'clock this even- 
ing, wherever you are, (for that is not im- 
portant to ſuch beings as myſelf). you. wil 
fignify to my ſpirit, by winding your watch, 
that you wiſh to ſee me, | wall od and: 
avow myſelf, 


66. Tour moſt devoted 
6c. © AMI BONANGE.” 
There being now no-reaſon for conceal-. 


| ment, except from the young ladies who 
| Were 
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were not preſent, Peregrina read the billet: 
aloud; and though ſhe was ſomewhat 
ſtartled at the ſupernatural ſtyle it was writ- 
ten in, her curioſity predominated, and ſhe 
waited with impatience the hour of revela- 
tion, overlooking the diſagreeable duty of 
civility ſhe had previouſly to diſcharge at 
Mr. Haccombe's, where, notwithſtanding 
Sir Edward's aſſurances to Lady Cottiſ- 
brooke, that the company of the whole 
party would be eſteemed a compliment, ſhe 
could not forbear fearing ſhe muſt be an 
intruder, or at leaſt a very unacceptable 
vifiter. Neither had her good opinion of 
Sir Edward Bergholt's candour or ſanity ſo 
far improved in the laſt four and twenty 
hours, as to increaſe her willingneſs to 
humour him. However, her mother would 
be with her, and ſhe determined. to feel 
bold. 


Lady Armathwaite, exprefſing a great 

deſire to ſee Mrs. Earle, ſhe was ſought 
ſor, and found locked up in a garret, whi- 
ther, 
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ther, in hopes of eſcaping notice, ſhe had 
retreated on hearing of the arrival of her 


| former friend, Joan. Till aſſured by Pe- 


regrina herſelf, that ſhe not only would 
not be hurt, but ſhould be rewarded, ſhe 
would not quit her faſtneſs; but at length 


| ſhe was coaxed out; and, with a ſet of in- 


confiftent airs of aſſumed ſaucineſs and 
heartfelt humiliation, ſhe followed Miſs 
Lamorne to a room, where ſhe knew Lady 
Armathwaite was waiting alone. 


The benignity, the forgiving condeſcen- 
fion, the cordiality of Joanna, would have 
re- aſſured her ſubdued enemy, had ſhe 


poſſeſſed a heart to appeal to; but ſhe had 


ever been ſelfiſh, and therefore could ne- 
ver appreciate the ſentiments of others cor- 
realy; for ſhe judged by that falſe ſtandard, 
her own feelings. She had expected re- 
proach and contumely; and, though ſhe 
met them not, ſhe could not but think they 
muſt come. She could put no other con- 
ſtruction on the ſoftneſs of Joanna's man- 
ner, 
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ner, than that ſhe ftill was afraid of her, 
and conſeſſed her original ſuperiority: ſhe 
heard no forgiveneſs in her voice; ſhe ſaw 
not the milk of human kindneſs on her 
lips; ſhe could not fuppoſe that any one 
could gratuitouſly forgive a vanquithed 
enemy—4ſtill harder was it to believe they 
could wiſh it: ſhe knew not, for ſhe felt 
not, how conſonant to the uncorrupted 
ſtructure of the human heart, are the ami- 
able precepts of the * i 


Kad Joanna been of ana temper ; 
had ſhe too keenly felt, and unguardedly 
expreſſed her ſenſe of former injuries, Sa- 
rah's tongue was ready to defend, and to 
retort : attacked only by the gentle wea- 
pons of tender remembrance and obliterated 
reſentment, ſhe had no defence or reply; 
but, recalled from her ſtupor, by the do- 
nation of five guineas, and rouſed to recol- 
lection by Lady Armathwaite's aſſuring 
her, that, as the daughter of her guardian, 
ſhe ſhould be immediately exempted from 

the 
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the neceſſity of ſervitude, ſhe quitted the 

room with a reviving confciouſneſs of her 
own importance, and went down to the 
houſekeeper to remark how much Joanna 
Doveridge was altered by being a lady, 
from what ſhe remembered her when ſhe 
wore a ſtaff gown, and an apron made out 
of a printed one; and to conſole herſelf 
that people of family were always noticed 
by their relations, even if they had not had 
good luck in the world, provided they did 
not demean themſelves. 
Peregrina, who forbore calling Mrs. 
Earle to her aid, out of delicacy to her 
feelings, dreſt, with the aſſiſtance of ano- 
ther ſervant, and returning, as quickly as 
poſſible, to the drawing- room, entered it 
at the ſame time with Lord Armathwaite. 
She produced to him her billet from Ami 
Bonange, and confulted him on the poſh - 
bility of getting away from Mr. Haccombe's 
in time. He fatisfied her by ſaying he 
would take it on himſelf, and laughed at 
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her apprehenſions of ſome deception or 
alarm that ſhould agree with the * 
tural * of the note. | 


The carriages © came at half paſt ſeyen to 
take them to Devonſhire Place; and Pere- 
grina, ſtill more diſguſted with her errand, 
and more inclined to think ſhe might meet 
with ſome affront, reluctantly found her- 
ſelf at the houſe that had afforded her-plea- 
ſures ſo deluſive: her fears, if not her 
painful recollections, vaniſhed on entering 
the drawing-room, which was illuminated 
in the grandeſt ſtyle ; and where Mr. Hac- 
combe, Mrs. Barnby, in white ſattin and 
immaculate plumes ; and Sir Edward Berg- 
holt, in his never-abandoned black, re- 
ceived them as moſt welcome gueſts. 


Mr. Haccombe paid his adorations to 
Miſs Byram on her happy change of ſitua- 
tion, and begged her particular introdue- 
tion to her friends. Mrs, Barnby ſmo- 
thered her with * telling her, 

that 
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that nothing was ever ſo infamous as Mrs, 
Haccombe's conduct of late; that Mr. 
Haccombe had entirely diſcarded her, and 
deſigned to ſue for a divorce; and that 
things were now quite on a different foot- 
ing from what ſhe had known them. 


Tea and coffee were handed round, and 
Peregrina waited the arrival of other com- 

pany, but none appeared; and ſhe began 
to fear they were invited to a yawning 
party that muſt aggravate her impatience, 
Mr. Haccombe paying little attention to 

any body but herſelf; and Mrs. Barnby en- 
tertaining her guefts only with intimations, 
which in good manners nobody could un- 
_derſiand, that ſhe was yet in an unſertled 
Hate. 


65 Sir Edward ſent his man down ſtairs for 
a bundle of papers, and then, beſpeaking 
particularly the attention of Mr. Haccombe, 
he began: "0 

| ce 1 am. 
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© I am now, Sir, having attained the 
| preſcribed period of my minority, to return 
you thanks for whatever care you have ex- 
erciſed towards me or my property.” 


« Sir, I defire no thanks.” 


«© Jam, as | underſtand from the tenor 
of my father's will, in the courſe of the en- 
ſuing year, to chuſe a lady, and with your 
conſent to marry her; I, therefore, ages to 
know on whom I am to caſt my eyes.” 


« Can you aſk ? Sir Edward,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Barnby, burſting into a fit of 
dry ſobbing, and leaning on the end of a 
ſofa, with her handkerchief at her eyes. 


« certainly ought to aſk, Madam, re- 
plied Sir Edward, ſince ſtill withont Mr. 
Haccombe's conſent, I muſt not marry; 
and I have not my option of a ſtate of ce- 
libacy. I, therefore, aſk Mr. Haccombe 
again, What lady am I to chuſe ?” | 
C0 41 do 
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I do not wiſh—I, I do not ane 
would not,” he replied, faultering and he- 
ſitating, © dire& your choice in ſo impor- | 
tant a matter; but, from what has paſſed 
ang you, I ſhould ** * 

niece.“ 


Jour niece!” repeated Sir Edward; 
6 knew of none you he is ſhe ? 
ee is ſhe ?” | 


5 | 
He waved his hand towards Mrs. Barn- 
by: . | 


16 55 1 that yon: niece ?” 


| Peregrina: now fancied Sir Edward reall y 
inſane; but Mr. Haccombe's changing 
countenance was his beſt vindication. He 
— £1 nn. her as ſuch.” | 


« But, e you cannot affert her to be 


ſuch.” ” 


3 


G 


ff Sir, do you dare eos it an. 
17 ̊ have ia I! 


6 To your frſt quetiqn 1 anſwer, that 
dare diſpute it with'you or any man—to 
your ſecond, that my ground is the having 
overheard a quarrel between your virtuous. 
wife, and your ſtill more virtuous wece ; 
in which they ſpared not even their own 
reputations; for they thought me mad, 
and treated me like an ideot. But I wave 
the objection as to her relationſhip ; it is 
of no conſequence—you mean, I ſuppoſe, 


that 1 
9 Certainly! do.“ 


s Then, I demand to know her name.” 


Lucy Barnby,” the lady vehemently 
replied for herſelf, in violent commotion. 


_ & know no ſuch perſon,” ſaid Sir Ed- 
ward; I know, indeed, Molly Minus; for 
10 'F * 
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by the. firſt, 1 underſtand, Madam, you 
were chriſtened, and the laſt you acquired 
by marriage, about two years before you 
came under the protection of this gentle- 
man, Mr. Haccombe. You were then, 1 
think, not quite thirty years of age.” 


Mes. Barnby would have leſt the room, 
but Sir Edward oppoſing her, Mr. Hac- 
combe's. courage roſe, and he demanded 
his authority for this new calumny. 


<« You ſhall have it,” ſaid he, temperate- 
1y, at the ſame time ringing the bell. He 
whiſpered his ſervant, who preſently re- 
turned with a very rough-looking elderly 
man, ſeemingly of the aquatic tribe. 


Mrs. Barnby on his entrance ſcreamed 
O, tis Jack Minns!” and burſt into a 
flood of tears, which Jack not regard- 
ing, after a few aſtounding queſtions 
5 1 Sir Edward, he took his Moll in 
w, threatening her Joudly with the cat- 


of- 
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of-nine-tails ; and, without any mercy to 
her ſattin, or her plumage, dragged her 
off, proteſting that ſhe was fine enough 
even for Bermondſey Spa, or the St. He- 
enn den nens. 

< am now, I preſume, then,” faid Sir 
Edward, * at liberty, Mr. Haccombe, to 
17 where 7 chuſe. 


8 0 50. yer, eee have 
my full conſent, he replied, trying to get 
off. ; 

* „No, "__ Sir,” faid Sir Edward, you 
and have ſtill an account to ſettle—you 
know how you have wronged me : but that 
Is nothing compared to the repeated inj uries 
you have. plauned againſt, and offered to 
this lady; While you thought her defences 
lefs and unprovided for. I infiſt e on your 
mae! Der IVEY eren | 


er. W. 5 « [ will, 


„ 
I will, I will,” he replied, pale and 
trembling, dropping on his knees; I will 
aſk her pardon—1I will MATTY: bers as ſoon 
2s I am divorced. 55 : | 


we Way her, indeed !” ſaid Sir Edward ; 
ec profane her not by the idea intreat her 
Pardon. - L 


« You have it, I aſſure you, Sir,“ ſaid 
Peregrina, wiſhing to end the ſcene. 


The fallen emperor of the eaſt ſtood 
again on his feet; and, ſupporting his ſhak- 
ing frame by leaning on a table, ſeemed to 
await his doom. : 


« ] will not,” ſaid Sir Edward, «trouble 
theſe friends with accounts; Tonly tell you, 
that theſe papers contain a full crimination 
of your conduct; your infamous letter 
written to blaſt the character of Miſs La- 
morne, and to get her into your power ; 


which, an accident that you ought to have 
4 T3 — 


e 
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provided againſt, the integrity of an honeſt 
man, put into my hands; and here I have 
every proof of your monied villainy. Con- 
feſs you have wronged me, and prove your- 
ſelf for once not a liar.” 


I do confeſs,” he replied; I own I 
have now nothing but what is your's ; for 
my wife has been ſadly expenſive. I have 
not all your property to produce, part of it 
is gone; but what remains I will make 
over to you, oY let me go to the Indies 


gate 

«© Remain, then, a priſoner in your 
houſe,” faid Sir Edward, “ till I am more 
at leiſure. | 


A pauſe now enſuing, and Mr. Hac- 
combe having retired into an adjoining 
room, where Sir Edward's man attended 
him to keep off the horrors, Peregrina 
confidered the curtain as dropped; and 


* g that it was within a quarter of 
P 2 nine 
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nine o' clock, ſhe begged Lady Arma- 
thwaite to be going. They waited only the 
concluſion of a ſeemingly tedious expla- 
nation Sir Edward was giving the Earl and 
the liſtening ladies, . reſpecting his diſcove- 
ries in his character of a maniac; and Pe- 
regrina ſtanding near the fire, with her 
watch in her hand, and fidgetting to be 
gone, ſaw, to her inexpreſſible vexation, 
the minute-hand complete its revolution. 
She begged Lord Armathwaite to go, or 
to ſuffer her mother to go with her. He 
faid only, © your watch is too faſt, I ſhall 
be ready in five minutes ;” and ſhe turned 
from him not much Fd with his neg- 


ligence. 


Recollecting the injunction of the billet, 
though almoſt too much out of humour to 
mind it, ſhe wound her watch ; and was 
glad to perceive the company by that time 
| ſeparating. Sir Edward went into the next 
room, and ſhe earneſtly begged they might 

| not wait bis return, as the incivility was to 
| be 


6 
be excuſed under ſuch circumſtances: but 


Lord Armathwaite ſeemed to dread a rude 
action more than an unkind one. 


She was beginning to think of retreating 
ſecretly with Lady Almerina, whom ſhe 
knew ſhe could perſuade ; for ſtill ſhe had 
no idea of ſeeing her friend any where but 
in Pall Mall, when the farther door was 
thrown open, and Mr, e was an- 

nounced. 
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CHAP. XX. 


Mn. BROOME and Dennis performed 
their journey without interruption; but, 
reaching their deſtination at an hour when 
a viſit to Sir Clifford could not be thought 
on, they retired to reſt; and about ten the 
next morning, Broome, whoſe anxiety had 
not ſuffered him to cloſe his eyes, pro- 
ceeded to the park, where, receiving a good 

account of the Baronet's health, but with 
it a civil and unwilling refuſal to his requeſt 
of admiſſion, he firmly told the porter, 
that he knew it was not his maſter's wiſh, 
though it might be Lady Jemima's order, 
that he ſhould bedenied : that he had been 
written to in London to haſten his return 
on buſineſs for Sir Clifford ; and that, as a 
friend, he could aſſure him, he would be 
= | much 
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much more in danger of forſeiting his 
place by his obſtinacy, than by his com- 
pliance. + a 


This Cerberus not being by nature a 
growler, Mr. Broome prevailed on him, 
and going through the hall, he croſſed on 
Arabella, who, in ecſtacies at the fight of 
one ſo neceſfary to her happineſs, aſſured 
him grand pa was much better, and wanted 
very much to ſee him. She even took the 
trouble of introducing him; and the par- 
ſon trembling like an aſpin leaf, found 
himfelf, without let or moleftation, in the 
apartment to which Sir Clifford had re- 
ee from his een 
The Baronet received him with frank- 
neſs and cordiality, perhaps improved by 
the remembrance of the danger he had 
been in of a final ſeparation from all his 
worldly connections: he ſtretched out his 
hand, and kindly reproached him with 
abſcnting himſelf, while Broome, ſtrangled 

3 5 by 


C 
by his feelings, could indicate his ra- 
tionality only by t the tears that dated in 
his eyes. 


Sir Clifford began with, Where have 
you been?“ He replied, In er, on 
eee d Maß a4 [TOW] On, 83 50 
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= Aye, 755 Kid Sir Cliffard, Jocoſely. < c 1 
hand. I ſhall not be "famed if. we oon, 
ſee a fine London lady at the vicarage s 
but firſt; my good friend, before 4, part 
from you again, you muſt clear my con 
ſcience of its promiſe to you, and tack m. | 
grand-daughter and this impatient ſtrip- 
ling of a Marquis together. Mercy on us, 
they call that: thread-paper of, a 1 
a grown-up. man! They were not ſuch, 
men when I was young, Mr. Broome. — 
No, indeed! we were ſtouter fellows. 
Why, what's the matter, with you? Am 1, 
rallying unreaſonably — Forgive me, 
added the old man, half 1e in his chair; 

«I fear 


G2 


« I fear you have been on ſome fad buſi - 
neſs—forgive me, for I would not for the 
world knowin gly wound your s, or any 
body's feelings.“ 


„ My * Sir,” replied Broome, 
blowing his noſe violently ; © I am ſen- 
_ ſible X your goodneſs my ſpirits are ſo 
agitated I can ſcarcely ſpeak—but I am 
not unhappy.—I depend wholly on your 
diſpofition to hear candidly and patiently 
what 10 come on e to * 

1 5 may depend on me—but you 
alarm me.” 


« T ſhall, I fear, alarm, and perhaps 


diſtreſs you; but, it is only to render you 
one of the happieſt beings 1 in the world. 25 


c In this world, do you mean? In 


« Yes—for J will put it in- your power 


to be juſt and kind, and then I know you 
P 5 will 


r CO EE 
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will be happy. Prepare yourſelf, my dear 
Sir, to hear ſtrange . ü 


7 


-«] am all attention.” 


«© You tell me, Sir Clifford, I am to 
have the honor of uniting the Marquis 
and your grand. daughter Nou will he 
NP if I TY it = out of my my i 


D 've Why, you ungratefal—" | 
40 Stay ou ald you would " patient. 
I mean no _— IF is 1 
married. „ | 


Os: Marjcd | it bo impoſſible. 5 


"= She is married—married to Charles 
Grubb, your footman.” 


« What proof kd you of this? ? Be 
careful, Mr. Broome.” s 


« Hac. 


„ 
Here is a copy of the regiſter.— Nay, 
ſend, yourſelf, to the next pariſh, and you 
will find, though I believe Willes knows: 
nothing of it; his ſcoundrel of a curate, 
Franklin, . them, according to this 
date.“ 


| « iis Ain me. — What is to be- 
come of me? Does Lady n no- ' 5 
it! 2 | 


MY 1 fuſpet ſhe does—but it is of little 
Importance.“ 


« But what am I to do? Will you ſee 
the Duke for me?” 


« I will do any thing to e you 


büuk! : 
Poa { | j 4 * 
* 


% How ſhall I ever get the better of 
this diſgrace? O, how fooliſhly how 
ideot-like I centered all my e in 


this deceitful Elizabeth?“ 115 
| P 6 60 Stay , 


„„ 
1 Stay, Sir— call her not deceitful Eli- 
_ zabeth—ſhe 1s, I agree with you, deceitful; 
dut I deny that ſhe is * name 
is. Arabella Grubb,” .. 


by l your r bens, Broome, 
you are harping on the old ſtring. If you 
have no better authority for your other 
aſſertion than for this, you muſt nn. ü 
me if I pay no * to either.“ 


1 aſk you:obly: to! hear me, Sir, and 
then if you do not think as I do, I will 
marry the Marquis and your * 
ter whenever you command it.“ FIG 


Broome then proceeded with a circum- 
cumſtantial detail of facts, frequently 
pauſing to give Sir Clifford time to reco- 
ver from the extreme agitation of tottering 
belief, and ſtill fond partiality. Ihcredu- 
Iny itſelf could not have oppoſed his 


proof; and poor Sir Clifford was forced 


to own he had very bad people about 
1 1 . him, 
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him; for Lady Jemima, he was aware, 
muſt have been FRY to the deceit. 


 Laffiter vine got intelligence of 
8 Broome s return, had poſted to the Park 
in hopes of ofting him; but to his morti- 
| fication, Sir Clifford excuſed' himſelf from 
recetving | his viſit, and Broome was not 
interrupted before he had painted to the 
old gentleman's reviving imagination, the 
excellencies of his real Snd-dsuzhtelf 
and the reſpectability ot thoſe ſhe was con- 
nected with. Sir Clifford begged ear- 
neſtly that The and her friends might be 
inſtantly ſent for, by an express. O, 
haſten them, haſten them!“ he cried ; 
c at my age, and with my Infinity; I 
may be dead before they come.” 


Broome delayed no longer than to plan 
with Sir Clifford the private introduction 
of the party to him the next day but one, 
when, fortunately, the bride-ele&t and 
her friends, including Laſſiter, were to 
 TALD dine 
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dine with the Duke in form. It was 
agreed that nothing ſhould be divulged. 
till Saturday morning, when juſt before 
the time of ſetting forward for church, 
where Sir Clifford inſiſted on having the 
ceremony performed, it was propoſed to 
treat the company with a new ſpecies of 
electrical ſhock, to conclude with Mr. 
Laſffiter's production of the will he had 
made, and his conſequent diſmiſſion from 
all credit. Broome then went home to 
ſend off Dennis; and Sir Clifford betook 
himſelf to meditation, Laſſiter ſearing, 
but no one ſuſpecting the purpoſe of this 
entacntinary wiſts. | | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXL 


— 


 PerEGRINA'S eyes, fixed on the door, 
waited in ſtaring eagerneſs the entrance 
of the perſon announced; but her heart 
inſtantly fickened at the importance of 
what ſhe had ſo earneſtly longed for. She 
had, as we all do in ignorance, framed to 
herſelf an idea, of the correctneſs of which 
ſhe was now to judge; but what were her 
feelings, when inſtead of the ſtranger ſhe 
had expected, the. incognizo friend ſhe 

| had ſo wiſhed to know, ſhe ſaw only Sir 
Edward Bergholt, from whom ſhe would 

bave turned away diſguſted and diſap- 
pointed, had not the circumſtance of 
his being new- dreſſed, ſtruck her as a ſin- 
gularity. | | 
_ With- 
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Without being ſenſible of changing her 
place, ſhe had got cloſe to her mother, 
and had linked her arm within her's, as if 
fearing ſome magical deception. Sir Ed- 
ward's countenance indicated more than 
his return to the buſineſs he had quitted : 
he ſaw her amazement, and coming up to 


her, he ſaid with only an expreſſive mile, 
"am I maar Fr 


Good God,” ſhe replied, „ Sir Ed- 
vn, . can ou mean 1 ?—Surely- 


Wo Yes, farely,” be teplicd you ſee 
in me your obſcure friend, Ami Bonange, 
who has loved you, watched you, and en- 
deavored to protect you, from he firſt 
aaa of his mm with you.” 
In filence, and ſcarcely bnd of her 
own thoughts, ſhe turned to Lady Arma- 
thwaite, and ſunk on her ſhoulder. 


| fit if . . The 
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_— Earl removed her to a ſeat, hi- 
ther Sir Edward followed her, and when 
the encouragement of her friends, who 
ſeemed, perfectly in the ſecret, had a little 
revived her, Sir Edward ſcarcely: know-, - 
ing how, ta conſtrue her emotion, gently, 
reminded her that he. had now performed, 
his promiſe, LL ee to retreat for 
ever. aA anon. 


#5 t 
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How can you 1 2 2 cract?” ſhe re- 
plied, in a languid voice; will you not 
allow me time to connect two ideas that 
have till now ever been Separate in my 
mind? How can I in a moment transfer 
Bonangs to ir Edward, to . I bare 
5 ignorantly refuſed to liſten. - I ſhould hate 
myſelf, could I for a moment heſitate; in 
my conduct to ſo good a friend; and I am 
ſure in a very little time I ſhall feel very 
glad. that I can avoid adding to Sir Ed-, 
ward's vexations and ill treatment. Only 

RE 1 1 
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let me go home! now, and J will ſee © your as 
_ as of quo Pirate to-morrow.” 


| Her friends indulged her: in her way 
to Pall Mall ſhe grew more compoſed, and 
was retiring to her chamber, without en- 
tering the drawing-room, when ſhe was 
called back to hear of Dennis's arrival, and 
to ſee the very favorable account he had 
PN from Sir W 


Sir Edvard” Baring een nine in 
the morning for being in Pall Mall; the 
coach and a Poft-chaiſe were rdeltd for 
eleven, When it was arranged that Lord 

and Lady Armathwaite, Mrs. Halnaby, 
and Peregrina ſhould go in the former; 
Miſs ee n Lewis, and Sarah ny 
in n the ey. 2 88 ee ; 

Aſter this Aajuthibnt) Paris; a. 
raſſed by the rapidity of the day's events, 
retired to reſt; but to reſt was impoſſible: 
ſhe could think only of Sir Edward, and,” 


ugh POE even when ſhe roſe, ſhe 
could 
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could think without reluctance of their ex- 
pected interview. 


She received him alone, and her heart, 
which pure integrity guided, had no diſ- 
poſition to exerciſe the uſual privileges of 
tyrant beauty. She regretted only, that 
her . jealouſy of the rights of ideal Ami 
Bonange made her appear for the firſt 
moment indifferent to his embodied repre- 
ſentative ;. but for this he was inclined to 
make every poſſible allowance, as well as 
to convert into a compliment the ſteadi- 
neſs of her firſt idea. | 


Mrs. Sarah Earle having been ſent for 
early in the morning, the party ſet off for 
Northampton ; from whence to Byram 
Park there was a diſtance of only four 
miles, Sir Edward reluctantly remaining 
in town to ſettle his affairs with Mr. Hac- 
combe, who perfiſted in his intention of 
going again to the Indies. 1 


- Broome met his friends at Northamp- 
* =. © 
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ton, and confirmed and amplified the 
communications of his letter. 'Two o'clock 
the next day was the time named for the 
interview with Sir Clifford; Lord and 
Lady Armathwaite, with ſenſations of a 
mixed kind, and Peregrina, with a throb- 
bing heart, prepared to meet the calum- 
niated, the pitied, the reſpected old man, 
who with more ſteadineſs than was ex- 
pected, and with the ſincereſt repentance 
for errors, imputable in a great meaſure 
to the miſguided goodneſs of his heart, 
welcomed his friends, embraced his ſon's 
| Injured reli, and bleſſed his lovely off. 
ſpring. They remained with him till the 
return of the family was expected, and it 
was then propoſed, in order to give greater 
force to the ſhock of the morning, to im- 
poſe filence on the ſervants, who might be 
depended on, as Mr. Charles Grubb was 
on duty with his miſtreſs, had not Mrs. 
Brown been an unfortunate obſtacle; how 
to ſtill her tongue it was difficult to tell, tilt 
Broome, whoſe anxiety for the complete 
overthrow made him ingenious, thought 
22 * „ 


G 
of taking her back to Northampton with 
them, there to remain in ſafety till the 
next morning. 


She was called to hear the decree, for 
which Sir Clifford's requeſt was to be the 
only reaſon given; but on entering the 
room, ſhe diſcovered a diſpoſition far 
from inimical to the new gueſts, 


e have no dejectiom, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, 
« to going wherever you pleaſe ; but you 
need not fear me: I knew ſomething was 

in the wind, and I knew my young lady 
the moment I ſee her come up the ſteps, 
and my Lord, too, I have ſeen before; 
but as to what is going forward, to be 

ſure it is none of my buſineſs, but I ſee 
ſome folks will now have their deſerts, 
and ſome folks will have their rights; and 
I am heartily glad of it, for I have not 
been well uſed among 'em—that's what I 
know. I ſhall be very glad to be out of 
the meſs, and if I can lend a helping 
: hand, 
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"Hand, God knows, I ſhall be glad to do 
it for I have no patience—here's my ſiſter- 
in-law, domineering over me, juſt as if I 
knew nothing of what's want” 


ee Your ſiſter-in-law,” ſaid Sir Clifford, 
60 yu whom do you mean i 


« Why, Lady Jemima, Sir,” ſhe re- 
plied. Perhaps you did not know that 
I had ſuch great relations; but ſhe is my 
fiſter-in-law, as ſure as God's in Heaven; 
and as ſure/as Miſs Arabella is Mrs. Grubb ; 
and as ſure as that old dog, Laſſiter, has 
made himſelf your heir; and as ſure as 
_ Miſs Elizabeth wrote to you, Sir, which 
you never could have Knowed ; and as 
fare as — __— 


6e For Heaven's ſake ſtop,” cried Lord 
Armathwaite, half diſtracted with her ve- 
locity of communication; © a little at a 
time, and we ſhall underſtand better,” 
8 „„ 
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She then being diſtinaly interrogated, 
ſet forth the' whole of her knowledge, to 
the amazement of her hearers. It was not 
perfectly clear whether ſhe meant to ad- 
here to her friends in the long- boat, or only 
to ſave herſelf from he ſinking vgſſel; but 
ſhe - ſeemed thoroughly repentant, and 


evince(d her ſincerity, as far as was poſ- 


ſible, by offering to leave her place, and 
by preferring the removing for the night to 
Northampton, that ſhe might not be inter- 
rogated by her former colleagues. 


Sir Clifford reluctantly ſuffered bis 
new found relations to quit him: he ſhed 
tears at their departure, and obtained their 
promiſe to be at the Park, accompanied by 
the elder Miſs Byram, and his old favo- 
rite, Mrs. Hal 9 at ten the nart! morn- 
ing · eius Fromm 


The fervants at Sir Clifford's 2 no 
good will to Lady Jemima and her daugh- 
ter, preſerved the ſilence enjoined; and 

: not 


ä 
not being acquainted with what was 
paſſing, began the preparations ordered 
for the wedding. The ladies, whom their 
deluded patron avoided ſeeing on their re- 
turn home, by going to bed, roſe early to 
deeorate; and mama, more as a bride than 
a mother; and the bride, more like an 
eaſtern princeſs than a midland county 
belle, had approved each other, when 
they were informed that the Duke and 
Marquis were e ena * their 


company. ee 7 


Lady Jemima remained undaunted, 
but Arabella began to. feel a little faint- 
hearted, now that the hour of complete 
deception' was ſo near. She, how- 
ever, prudently ſuſpended her cogita- 
tions; and, as the perſon. of moſt 
importance, ſwam firſt into the room, 

where, to her infinite ſurpriſe, ſhe found 
grand pa had gota large company. Turn- 
ing about to Oy" TOR who was 
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cloſe at her heels, ſhe whiſpered, © Who 
can all theſe people be ?” 


© Go forward,” anſwered Mama, who 
could ſee nothing over Miſs's ſhoulders. 


The Marquis approached to meet his 

bride; a pauſe of a few ſeconds enſued, 
which gavethe laſt-entered ladies ſufficient 
time to recogniſe Lord Armathwaite, Miſs 
Byram, and Peregrina, the only perſons of 
the party, excepting Broome; that they were 
_ perſonally acquainted with. The Marquis's 
flouriſhes could not attract the attention 
of Arabella; the Duke's compliments 
were loſt on her mother. At length Lady 
Jemima, as if fancying a freak of good 
breeding would be the moſt uſeful extri- 
cation, pretended juſt to recolle& her 
brother, and with polite exclamation, 
feigned our . at 1 hr pi ns 
OM. 
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His lordſhip was {iff and filent. Miſs 
Arabella, juſt then come to her ſenſes, 
{ſkipped up to her ſiſter, who like a mon- 
key watching the next command of his 
| keeper, could only ſtare in reply. She 
would next have noticed the agitated Pe- 
regrina, had not Mr. Lafliter juſt then 
ſneaked in, and Sir Clifford made a ſign 
to Mr. Broome, who roſe from his ſeat 
and ſaid : 


«© When 1 take on myſelf the function 
of a ſpeaker, 1 wiſh to be underſtood only 
as the repreſentative of Sir Clifford Byram, 
and acting under his direction; but when 
I affert the rights of innocence againſt the 
uſurpations of guilt, I would be believed 
to ſpeak my own ſentiments, and to act 
under my own ſuggeſtion : for all the in- 
jury I may appear to deſign or offer, / 
only am reſponſible ; for the integrity of 

my views I take Heaven to witneſs,” 


He 


„ 

Ile then, in a manly and conciſe ſtate- 
ment, detailed and ſummed up the ini- 
quity by which the partiality of Sir Clif- 
ford had been gained, while the Duke in 
a rage called upon the coroneted manes of 
his anceſtors, their ſtrawberry leaves and 
_ garters, to riſe in vindication of his in- 
Jured honors; Lady ' Jemima went into 
hyſterics; Arabella endeavored to look 
bold; the Marquis affected to look grand; 
Miſs Jemima Byram withed to look un- 
concerned; and Mr. Laſſiter looked ra- 
ther worſe, as being rather more cowardly, 
than Milton's dark angel after his fall. 
He was perceived caſting one eye towards 
the door, and Broome inſtantly occupied 
his retreat, while Lord Armathwaite taking 
up the cauſe of his ſtep- daughter, as an 
elucidating appendix to the preceding nar- 
rative, ſtated the unpardonable hardſhips 
ſhe had undergone, and the difficulties 
and dangers to which ſhe had been expoſed, 
by the machinations of one ſhe had never 
in any way offended. 


Q 2 Miſs 
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Miſs Jemima Byram thus becoming in- 
volved in the queſtion, and ſeeing all the 
{anguine hopes ſhe had refted on a return 
to her mother, blaſted by her equality of 
evil, ſet up a genuine blubber, and pro- 
ſeſſing her reſolution never lo do tho any 


more, endeavored to obtain quarter for her- 
&lt, and was not calily ſilenced. 


As the laſt act, Laſſiter was compelled 
to ſurrender his keys, and direct his ene- 


| mics to the proper place, from whence. 


were, ſoon brought, the will, together 


with Peregrina Lamorne's uncommuni- 


cated letter, to which letter Lady Jemima 
had not been privy; and on this ground 


| the declared war, eternal war, againſt 
him, as being the only chance of a peace 


with Sir Clifford. 


The will was: cancelled. The four cul- | 
prits were ordered, by the authoritative 
voice of Sir Clifford himſelf, to depart 


with 1 * ; and he then, addreſſi ng the 
Duke, 
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Duke, expreſſed his ſincere concern for the 
error to which he had, through ignorance, 
been acceſſary. His grace with infinite 
condeſcenfion caſt his eyes on Peregrina, 
and ſtammered out a hope, that ſtill he 
might not be baffled in his favorite with 
of an alliance with the houſe of Byram ; 
and even Sir Clifford's eyes brightened at 
the idea ; but Lord Armathwaite declin- 
ing for her the high honor intended. her, 
the peer by right, and the peer by cour- 
teſy, declared themſelves, however hurt, 

ſatisfied with Sir Clifford's apology; and 
the one ſtrutting, and the other tripping, 
they withdrew. 


Nothing now impeding the peace and' 
| happineſs of Byram Park, Broome's benc- 
volent heart dilated with joy at the revo- 
lution he had effected, and Sir Clifford 
felt young and active, while with one 
hand extended to his daughter-in-law, 
and the other holding that of his grand- 
daughter, he bleſſed God with patriarchal 
piety. that he had lived to ſee that day. 
M3 Bat 
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But Peregrina, who could not but feel 
for the miſeries of thoſe whoſe depreſſion: 


had elevated her, with energetic language 


intreated Sir Clifford to extend ſome mercy 
to them, and ſucceeded ſo far, as after 
dinner to procure permiſſion for a confe- 
rence with Lady Jemima, whoſe high 
ſpirit required even now a little coaxing : 
at laſt perceiving that Peregrina alone had 
the power of befriending her, ſhe thought 


proper, with abundance of tears, to con- 


feſs her forlorn condition, and to declare 
her willingneſs to accept, as unmerited 
bounty, whatever Sir Clifford would: 
vouchſafe, to reſcue her and. her daughters 
from the evils of poverty. 


— * 


She had ara fetched from Laſſiter's s 
houſe to hear the tender commiſeration of 
her injured relative : ſhe had followed her 
huſband in expectation of at leaſt ſharing 
his fate; but he, willing to get rid of all 


incumbrances, had declared that he would: 


live no ae in a Urn where his cha» 
2 racter 
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| racter was blown, that he ſhould go in- 
ſtantly to London, and thence to Ame- 
rica; and that the folks at the Park, his 
wife, her brats, and all their connections, 
might, for aught he cared, go to the place 
whence he ſuppoſed ſuch plagues came : 


he had then put * his money, and 
had ba 


5 Little leſs than by this deſertion was 
her ladyſhip hurt by the conduct of Mrs. 
_ Grubb, who waited only the receipt of her 

cloaths to ſet off after her huſband, Charles 
Raving wilely tried to get the ſtart of fame, 
by ſetting off immediately, with a plauſible 
tale, to ſeek a ſervice in London. 


After ſome negociation, for Sir Clifford 
munned the baſiliſt, Lady Jemima had a 
promiſe of her former allowance of two 
hundred pounds a year, on which, and on 
an intimation from her brother, that he 
would not deſert her, ſhe decided to re- 
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tire with her eldeſt daughter into the weſt 
of ind. 


A letter dom Sir Clifford in a few days 
brought Sir Edward Bergholt to Byram 
Park, to receive the hand of Peregrina, 

and with him he brought accounts of the 
happineſs of her friends, in letters from 
the Blyford and Cottiſbrooke families. In 
a very long letter from Hamilton Court- 
land, he claimed her commendation for 
having kept ſome of Ami Bonange's ſe- 


crets, and thanked her for the happineſs 


he enjoyed in the ſanction of Mr. Blyford, 
who approving his offer of quitting the 
army, had made no other objection to his 
union with Martha. 


Thus b machinations of ma- 
lignity in the happineſs of thoſe they were 
intended to ruin, and the oppreſſion of 
innocence in the total defeat of its ene+ 
mies, who hating each other as recipro- 


cally witneſſes of * were at laſt, 
ä when 


„ 

when worn out with diſcontent, brought 
to confeſs, that they could not have been 
more wretched, had they been honeſt; 
and that they had bartered for nothing, 
that peace which the world cannot give, 
and without which its beſt giſts are not 
worth poſſeſſing. 
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